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EDMUND RUFFIN, EDLT 





OR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OF PRUNING. 


From Lindley’s Horticulture. | 

The quantity of timber that a tree formes, the | 
amount and quality of its secretions, the brilimney 
of its colors, the size of its lowe#s, wend, in short, 
iis Whole beauty Cepend upon the action of its | 
branches ard leaves, and their heal hiness. Phe 
object of the pruner is to diminish the nuin- 
ber ol leaves and branebes 5 whence it may be at 
once understood how delicate are the operations | 


hehasto practise, and bow thorough a kuow- | 
ledge he ought to possess of all the laws which | 
regulate the action of the organs ol vegetation. Tf 
well directed, pruning is one of the most uselul, 
and. it ili:direeted, itis among the most noischiev- | 
ous, operations that can take place upona plant. | 
When a portion of a healthy plant is cut off, all | 
that sip Which would have been expended in sup- | 
porting the part removed is directed into the parts | 
which remain, and more especially into those in 
the immediate vicinity of it. Plus, ifthe leading 
bud of a growing branch is stopped, the lateral 
buds, which would otherwise have been dormant, | 
are made to sprvut forth; and, if a growing 
branch is shortened. then the very lowest Duds, 
which seldom push, are brought into aciion : 
hence the necessity, in praning, of cutung a use- 
less branch clean cul; otherwise the removal of 
one branch is only the cause of the production ofa | 
great many others, ‘Phis effect of stopping does 
notalways take place immediately ; sometimes tts | 
fist etlect is to cause an accumulation of sap ina) 
branch, which directs itself to the remaining buds, 
and organizes them against a future year. fn 
ordinary cases, it is thus that spurs orshort bear- 
ing-branches are obtained in great abundance. 
The growers of the filbert, in Kent, procure in 
thisway greater quantities of bearing wood than 
nature unassisted would produce ; for, as the fil- 
bertis always borne by the wood of a previous 
year, itis desirab'e that every bush should have 
as much of that wood as can be obtained, for 
Which every thing else may be sacrificed ; and | 
such wood is readily secured by observing a con- 
liuual system of shortening a young branch by 
two thirds, the effect of which is to call all its | 
lower buds into growth the succeeding year ; and | 
thus each shoot of bearing wood is compelled to 
produce many others. ‘The peach, by a some- 
Whatsimilar system, has been made to bear froit| 
in unfavorable climates (/Zor?. T'rans., it. 866); 
and every gardener knows how universally itis 
applied to the pear, apple, plum, and similar trees.* 


ee 
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* [Nothing is more general, of late years, than com 
plaints of the short period of productiveness in the 
peach tree, throughout the middle states. Although 
dhis is often owing to the worm, which girdles the 
tree at the root, yet the almost total neglect of pruning 
8 a frequent cause of sterility and decay. When lett 
loitseli the interior of the head of the tree hecomes 
liled with small dead branches, and the trunk and 
larger limbs bark-bound and moss-covered ; the whole 
‘Tee is enfeebled ; leaves are only produced at the ex- 
lremity of the long branches, and the fruit borne, tf! | 


Vor. 1IX.—62 





Even the fie-tree has thus been rendered much 


} more fruital than by any other method. Whene- 


ver, says Mr. Kuight, “a branch of this tree 


; appears to be extending with too much luxuriance, 


iis point, atthe tenth or twellth leat) is pressed 
between the finger and thumb, without feuing the 
bails come in contact with the bark, tll the solt 
suceulenutsubstance is felt to yield) to the pressure. 


)Such branch, in consequence, ceases subsequently 
jtoelongate 3 and the sap is repulsed, to be ex- 
| pended where itis more wanted. A fruit ripens at 


the base of each leat, and during the period in 


Which the froit is ripening, one or more of the 


lateral buds shoots, and is subsequently sulbjeeted 


to the same treatment, with the same result. 
When I have sutfered such shoots to extend tree- 
ly to their natural length, Po have found thata 
small partof them only became productive, either 
in the same orthe ensuing season, though Lhave 
seen that their buds obviously contained blossome. 
[ made several experiments to obtain fruit in the 
following spring fiom other parts of such branch- 
es, Which were not suecessiul: but [ ultimately 
lound that bending these branches, as far as could 
be done without danger ol) breaking them, ren- 


dered them extremely fruitful ; and, in the present 


spring, thirteen figs ripened periectly upou a 
branch of this kind within the space of ten inches. 
[n training, the ends of all the shoots have been 
made, as far as practicable, to point dowawards.” 


(Hort. Trans., iv. 201.) 


The eflect produced upon one part by the sh- 
straction of some other part, thus shown in the 
developement of buds which would otherwise be 
dormant, is seenvin many other ways. IP! all the 
fruit of a plant is abstracied one year when just 
lorming, the fruit will be finer and more abundant 
the succeeding year, as happens when late {rosts 
destroy our creps.* Tf of many flowers one only 
is left, that one, fed by the sap intended for the 
others, becomes so much finer. [tf the late figs, 
which never ripen, are abstracted, the early fivs 
the next yearare more numerous and larger. I 
of two unequal branches, the stronger is shorten- 





any, is comparatively worthless. By pursuing the 
practice recommended in the text, the trees may be 
preserved for along tine ina high state of vigor and 
productiveness. A. J. DJ 

* [The apple trees, in this country, very commonly 
bear enormous crops every other year; and the or- 
chardist finds himself nearly destitute of fruit one season, 
while his trees on the following year are nearly break- 
ing down beneath their load. ‘he excessive tecundi- 
ty of one season so exhausts the tree that it requires 
another whole season for recovery. A certain and 
uniform crop may be obtained every year, by thinning 
out one-hali or two-thirds of the apples when they 
have attained about one-fourth of their usnal size 
The remainder will grow to greater perfection than if 
all were left; while the tree, having produced only a 
moderate crop, will bear again the succeeding year, 
When this practice has been pursued for some years 
with trees that have just fairly commenced bearing, 
itefien happens that they will afterwards produce 
moderate annual crope if left to themselves, AJ.) | 
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connected with proning, because it enables a skil- 
ful cultivator to equalize the rate of growth of all 
parts of a tree 5 and, a8 has been aready stated, 
this is of the yreatest consequence in the operation 
o! budding. Intact, the utiliy of the practice, 
so ¢ommen in the manayement of fruit trees 
when very young, turns entirely vpon this, A 
seedling tree has a hundred buds to support, and 
consequently the siem giows slowly, and the plant 
becomes bushy-headed; bu', being cut down 80 
as to leave only two or three buds, they spring up- 
wards with great vigor, and, being reduced 
eventually to one, as happens practically, that one 
receives all the esp, which would otherwice be 
diverted into a hundred buds, and thrives accord- 
ingly, the bushy head being no longer found, bot 
a clean straight stem instead. In the oak and 
the Spanish chestnut this is particularly couspi- 
euous. 

No:hing is more strictly to be guarded against 
than the dieposition to bleed, which occurs in some 
planta when pruned, and to such an extent a6 to 
threaten them with death. In the vine, in milky 
plants, and in most climbers or twinera, this is 
particularly conspicuous ; and itis not unlrequent- 
ly observed in fruit trees with gummy or mucila- 
ginoue secretions, such as the plum, the peach, 
and other stone fruits. This property usually 
arises from the larger size of the vesseis through 
which sap is propelled at the periods of early 
growtha, which veseela are unable, when cul 
through, to collapse sufficiently to close their own 
apertures, when they necessarily pour forth their 
fluid contents as long as the roots continue to ab- 
sorb them from the soil. If this is allowed to 
continue, the sysiem becomes so exhausted as to 
be unable to recover from the shock, and the plant 
will either become very unhealthy, or will die.* 
The only mode of avoiding it is to take care 
never to wound such trees at the time when their 
sap first begins to flow; afier a time, the demand 
upon the system by the leaves becomes 80 great 
that there is no surplus, and therefore bieeding 
does not take place when a wound is inflicted. 

All these things show how ex!remely necessary 
itis to perform the operations of pruning with 
care and discretion. But in addition to the gene- 
ral facts already mentioned, there are others of a 
more especial kind that require attention. The 





* (A solution of gum shellac in alcohol, of the 
consistence of thin paste (put on with a brush), is an 
admirable application to wounds of stone-fruit trees, 
and others, which are disposed to bleed profusely. It 
is readily applied, adheres closely, excludes the air 
completely, and is less offensive to the eye than large 
plasters of clay, composition, &e. A. J. D.j 

t “The vine often bleeds excessively whet prun- 
ed in an improper season, or when accidentally wound- 
ed; and, I believe, no mode of stopping the flow of 
the sapis at present known to gardeners. I therefore 
mention the following, which I discovered man 
years ago, and have always acne with success ;:— 
If to four ~— of scraped cheese be added one part 
of calcined oyster shells, or other pure calcareous 
earth, and this composition be pressed strongly into 
the pores of the wood, the sap will instantly cease to 
flow ; so that the largest branch may, of course, be 


taken off at any season with safety.” (Knight, j 
Hort. Trans, i. 102.) yo (Antgtt, in 


sironyer ; und this is one of the most uselul facts of the plant under operation, and the manner in 


which its epecial habits may render a special mode 
of pruning necessary. For example, the frait of 
the fig and walnut is borne by the wood of the 
same season; that of the vine and filbert by 
that of the second season; and pears, apples, 
&e., by wood of some years’ growth ; it is clear 
that plants of theee three kinds will each require 
a distinct plan of pruning for fruit. 

The pruner bas frequently no other object in 
view than that of thinning the branches ¢o0 as to 
allow the free access of light and air to the {ruit ; 
and if this purpose is wisely followed, by merely 
removing superfluous foliage, the end attained is 
highly useful ; it is clear, however, that in order to 
arrive at this end, without committing injury to 
the tree which is operated on, it is indispensable 
that its exact mode of bearing fruit should be in 
the first instance clearly ascertained. 

The period of ripening {ruit is sometimes chang. 
ed by skilful pruning, as inthe case of the ra:p. 
berry, which may be made to beara eecond crop 
of fruit in the autumn, alier the first crop has been 
gathered. In orderto effect this, the strongest 
canes, which in the erdinary course of things 
would beara quantity of fruiting twigs, are cut 
down to within two or three eyes of the base ; the 
laterals thus produced, being impelled into rapid 
growth by an exuberance of eap, are unable to 
form their fruit buds eo early as those twigs in 
which excessive growth is not thus produced; 
and, consequently, while the latter fruit at one 
season, the others cannot reach a bearing state 
\illsome weeks later. Autumnal crops of sum- 
mer roses, and ol strawberries, have been some- 
times procured by the destruction of the usual crop 
ata very early period of the season ; the sap 
intended to nourish the flower buds destroyed is, 
afier their removal, expended in forming new flow- 
er buds, which make their appearance ata later 
part of the year. 

The season for pruning is usually midwinter, or 
at mideummer ; the latter for the purpose of re- 
moving new superfluous branches, the former for 
thinning and arranging the several parts of a tree. 
It is, however, the practice, occasionally, to per- 
form what is called the winter pruning early in the 
autumn, asin the case of the gooseberry, and of 
the vine when weak ; and the eflect is found to 
be, that the shoots of euch plante, in the succeed: 
ing season, are stronger than they would have 
been had the pruning been performed at a mucli 
later season. This is necessarily so, as a little 
refleetion will show. Me vas ye ° 

With regard to pruning plants when transplant- 
ed, there can be no doubt that it is more lrequen'- 
ly injurious than beneficial, It is supposed, of 
seems to be, that when the branches of a trane- 
planted tree are headed back, the remaining buds 
will break with more force than if the pruning had 
not been performed. * * * [ig rools are 
not fully in action, but from the injuries sustained 
in removing they are capable of exercising but 
little influence on the branches. The great point 
to attain, in the first instance, is the renovation 
of the roots, and that will happen only in propor 
tion to the healthy action of the leaves and buds: 
if, therefore, the branches of a plant are fe 
moved by the pruning knife, a great obstacle ' 





opposed tothis renovation ; but, if they remsl”: 
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new roots will be formed in. proportion to their 
healthy action, ‘The danger to be feared 1s, that 
the perspiration of the leaves may be so great us 
tu exhaust the system of 1s fluid coments Meter 
than the rcots can restore them, dnd tw careless 
trausplauting this may doubtless happen: in such 
cases it is certainly requisite that some part ef the 
branches shou'd be pruned away ; but no more 
should be taken off than the exivency of the case 
obviously requires; and, i! the operation of traus- 
planting has been well performed, there will be no 
necessii'y whatever. 1p the case of the transplan- 
tation ol Jarge treea,it is alleged that brauches 
must be removed, in order to reduce the head, su 
that it may not be acted upon by the wind ; tut in 
geveral it is easy to prevent this action by arufi- 
cial means. 

Inthe nurseries it is a universal practice to 
prune the roots of transplanted trees ; in gardeps, 
this is as seldom periorwed. Which is rivht 3° it 
a wounded or bruised rootis aliowed to remain 
upon a transplanted tree, it is apt to decay, and 
this disease may epread to neiyhboring parte, 
which would otherwise be healthy ; to remove 
the wounded parts of roots is therefore desirable. 
But the case is different with healthy roots. We 
must remember that every healthy and unmutilai- 
ed reot which is removed is a lose of nutriment to 


- the plant, and that too at a time when it is !eaat 


able to spare it; and there cannot be any advan- 
tage in the removal, ‘I'he nursery practice is pro- 
bably intended to render the operation of traus- 
planung large nugbers of plants less troublesome ; 
and, as itis chiefly appled to seedlings und young 
plants with a superabundence of reu's, the lugs 1 
their case is notso much felt. Ef pertormed at all, 
it should take place in the autunnn, lor at that tine 
the roots, like the vther paris of a plant, aré com 
paratively empty of Hui; but, if deterred tll the 
spring, then the routs are all distended wi h fluid, 
Which has been collecting in them during winter, 
and every part taken away carries with it a por- 
lion of that nurture which the plant had been lay- 
ing up asthe store upon which to commence tts 
renewed growth, ; 

lt must now be obvious that, although root- 
pruning may be prejudicial in transplanting trees, 
it may be ol the vreatest service to such establich- 
ed trees as are too prone to produce branches and 
leaves, instead of fluwers and fiuit. Lo these cases 
the excessive vigor is al once siopped by temov- 
al of some of the stronger roots, and consequent- 
ly of'a part of the supe:fluous food to which their 
“raukness” isuwing. The operation has been 
eucceesiully perlormed onthe wall trees at Oulion, 
by Mr. Errington, one of our best Knyiish gar- 
deners, and by many others, and, I believe. has 
hever proved au objectionable practice under judi- 
Clous management. [is eflect is, pro tanto, tu cul 
off the supply of food, and thus to arrest the ra- 
pid growth of the branches ; and the connexion 
between this wand the production of (ruit has ulrea- 
dy been explained. It is by pushing the root- 
Pruning to excees that the Chinese ob'ain the 
Curious dwarl trees which excite so much curio=i- 
lyin Europe. Mr. Livingsows account of their 
Practice is so instructive, and contains so mueh 
that an intelligent gardener may turn to account, 
that l think it worth repeating here. 

‘When the dwarfing process is intended, the 
branch which had pushed radicles into the sur 


rounding composition in -uffi.ient abundances, and 
lor a sufficient lengih of tine, is separated tom 
the tree. wand planted in a shallow eurthenware 
Hower- pet, of an oblong square shape ; iis eome- 
limes made torestupon adit sone. ‘Pie potis 
then filied wih small pieces of alluvial clay, which 
in the neighborhoo! of Canton is broke uno 
bits, of aboutthe size of common beans, beng 
Just sufficient to supply the seanty nourishinent 
Which the particuiae mature of the tree aud the 
process require, ta addon tua careful regula. 
ton ol the quantity and quality of the earth, the 
quantity of water, and the management ot the 
planis wih respect to sun and shave, recourse is 
had toa great variety of mechanical contrivances, 
io produce the desired shape. ‘The coutaine 
ing fluwer pot ia so warrow, that the roots push- 
ing out towards the sides are pretty effectually 
cramped. No radicle can descend 5 consequentiy 
itis only those which run towards the sidvs or up- 
wards thit can serve to convey noutisliment pro- 
perly, and it is eagy to regulate those by cutting, 
burning, &c., so as tocramp the growth at plea. 
sure. Every succeeding formation of leaves be- 
comes more and more stunted,—the buds and 
radicles become diminished in the same propor- 
tion, —till at lengih that balance between the roots 
and leaves is obtained which suits the character 
of the dwart required. In some trees this is ac- 
compli-hed in two or three years, but in others it 
requires at least twenty years.” (Zdort. Zranse., 
iv. 229.) 

We have sill to consider that peculiar kind of 
pruning which is technically called ringing, 
This’ consists in removing from a branch one 
or more rings of bark, by which the return of 
sup from the exiremitesis obsiructed, and it is 
compelled to accumulate above the ring, Mr, 
Knight explains the physiological nature of the 
uperation su well, that] cannot do better than 
quo'e his worde, 

‘he true sip of trees is wholly generated in 
their leaves, from which i descends through their 
bark tothe extremities of their rou's, depositing 
nits course the matter which ts euceeesively adds 
edte the tree; whilst whatever portion of such 
sap is not thus expended siuks tuto the albarnum, 
and joins thé ascending current,to which tt come 
inunieales powers not possessed by the recenily 
abeorbed fluid. Wheu the course of the descend- 
ing current is intercepted, that naturally smgnates 
and accumulates above the decorticated epace ; 
whence itis repul-ed and cariied upwards, to be 
expended in an increased production of blossoms, 
and of fruit: and, consistently with these conciu- 
sions, | have found that part of the alburnum 
which is situated above the decurticated space to 
exceed inepecific gravity, very considerably, that 
which lies below it. ‘The repulsion of the descends 
ine fluid, therelo'e, accounts. L conceive, satielac- 
torily, for the inereased production of blossome, 
and more rapid growth of the fruit upon the decors 
teated branch : but there are causes which ope- 
rate in promoting ite more eary maturity, The 
part of the branch which is below the decorticated 
apace is il supplied with nutriment, and ceases 
alimvest to grow ; it in consequence operates lere 
actively in impelling the vecending current ol sap, 
which must also. be impeded in ite progrese 
through the decoriicated space. ‘The parte which 
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supplied with moisture ; and drought, in such 
cases, always Operates very powerlully in accele- 
rating maturity. When the branch is small, or 
the space from which the bark has been taken off 
is considerable, it almost always operates in ex- 
cess ; a morbid state of early maturity is induced, 
and the fruit is worthless. 

‘If this view of the eflects of partial decortica- 
tion or ringing, be a just one, it follows that much 
of the success of the operation must be dependent 
upon the selection of proper seasons, and upon 
the mode of performing it being well adapted to 
the object of the operator, If that be the pro- 
duction of blossoms, or the means of making the 
Lioesoms set more freely, the ringof bark should 
be taken off early in the summer preceding the 
period at which blossoms are required : but, if the 
enlargement and more early maturity of the fruit 
be the objects, the operation should be delayed till 
the bark will readily part fiom the alburnum in the 
spring. The breadth of the decorticated space 
must be adapted to the size of the branch ; but I 
have never witnessed any except injurious effects, 
whenever the experiment has been made upon 
very small or very young branches, lor such be- 
come debilitated and sickly, long belore the [ruit 
can acquire a proper state of maturity.” 

The effects o! ringing in allering the appear- 
ance of the {[ruit is very striking. In the Horti- 
cultural Transactions, \ii. 367, the following cases 
are reported :—In a French crab, the fruit, by 
linging, Was increased to more than double the 
size, aud the color of it was much bightened. 
Jn a Minshull crab the size was not increased, 
but the appearance of the apple was so improved 
as to make it truly beauti‘ul ; its colors, both red 
und yellow, were very bright. Inthe courtpendu 
apple the improvement was stil] more conspicu- 
ous, the colors being changed from green and 
dullred, to brilliant yellow and scarlet. Many 
others of asimilar kind are to be found recorded 
in books on horticulture. It is, however, by no 


means alone to the maturation or production of 


fruit that this operation is applicable ; it will, of 
course, induce also the production of flowers, and 
it has occasionally been used for that purpose, as 
in the camellia, It is best performed in the early 
epring, when the bark first separates freely {rom 
the wood. 

This operation has, however, the disadvantage 
of wounding a branch severely ; and, if periormed 
extensively upon a tree, it is very apt, if not to 
kill it, at least to render it ineurably unhealthy ; 


for if the rings are not sufficiently wide to cut off} 


all communication between the upper and lower 


lips of the wound they produce little effect, and if 


they are they are difficult to heal. For these 
reasons the operation is but litle employed, other 
means being used instead. By some persons 
ligatures are made use of, and they would be pre- 
lerable if they answered the purpose of obstruct- 
ing the sap to the same extent as the ab: ‘raction 
of a ring of bark. In Malta, one of the oujects of 
ringing, that of advancing the maturation of the 
fruit, is practised upon the zinzibey, or jujube 
tree, by merely fixing in the fork of a branch a 
very heavy stone, made last with bandages ; its 
weight forces the branches a little into a horizon- 
tal direction, and thus, independently of the pres- 
sure it exercises upon the parts it touches, ob- 
structs the {ree circulation of the sap. 
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MANURE APPLIED TO THE SURFACE, 


Tothe Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


South Carolina, Qct. 19th, 1841, 


Having lately made a report to the Agricultural 
Society of the district in which I reside, in which 
I stated my belief that the surlace application of 
manures, especially to the corn crop afier it is 
up, 'o be covered by the first working, was decid- 
edly preferable to any other made of applying it, 
the derisive stare of incredulity was plainly le- 
gible upon several countenances. Not that any 
seemed to doubt that I believed so, but a very large 
majority of the gentlemen present disbelieved the 
fact itself, 

Inthe report T detailed and experiment of my 
own made in 1838, the resultol which was suf: 
ficl@nt to satisfy the most ekeptical, had they 
witnessed it, and which, of itsell; was abun- 
dantly so to justily me in coming to the conclu- 
sions I did, I also, in support of my opinion, 
made some extracis from an article in a number 
(10) of the second volume of the Register, pp. 
643-4, over the signature of J. M. G., which, i! I 
am not greatly mistaken as to who the writer 
was, is surely good authority with the whole 
reading agricultural community. Will he please 
to inform us through the Register whether he bas 
made any further experiments, and what his pre- 
sent opinion is on that sutject? 

I happened to have only the number of the 
volume in which his article appeared, nor have 
1 any volume of earlier date than the sixth, or 
{might in all probability find corroborative testi- 
mony from other writers, or from J. M. G. him- 
sel! My 6:h, 7th, and 8th volumes are at the bind- 
er’s, consequently | cannot refer tothem. But in 
the last number of the Kegister, | had the satis- 
faction of finding, in the extracts from Gen. 
Emory’s Address,.the very thing, of all others, 
I mosi desired to see. He says, (afier giving an 
account of some experiments in turning in the oat 
crop in its green state, ) ‘* I do not expect to have my 
opinion changed, and expect confidently to remain 
where I now am, and have been Jor a long time, 
a firm believer in the propriety of surface manur- 
ing rather than turning it under. I have never 
been disappointed in weeds or other manure 
spread upon the surface and allowed to decompose 
there, and thus become absorbed by the soil.” 
Again, “This experiment much better accords 
with the theory of suriace manuring, which 
seems rapidly to be gaining ground every where.” 
Now, sir, I would not take the price of the Re- 
gister for one year, for this single article. Asl 
heard a political friend once say, afier going !rom 
one district, in which he expected but a very few 
votes, into another where he was well received 
and counted on all: “It made me feel tke 
going out of a snow storm into a warm bath.” 

Gen. Emory has even gone larther than I have; 
for 1 did suppose that the turning in of green 
crops was the ne plus ullra of improving out 
land with putrescent manure; and in my report 
recommended it, in preference to the tardy and 
laborieus practice of making and hauling ovt 
such as is usually applied. 

Is it best to“ follow nature,” and allow our 








green crops to roton the surface? Do, sir, giv® 
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us that are in the dark ‘more light” on this| inches, and lay the potatoes thick on the ground, 
subject. Invite such.as have had any experience | and cover with the soil very light; plough your 
in the matter to come out and “ show their hands.” | patch as belore directed, until the plants come 
Let us not be content to carry our pumpkins in| up from 4106 inches high. When there is ap- 
one end of the sack, with a rock in the other end | pearance of rain, make as many ridges as you 
to balance them, because our fathers did so be-| have plants for. 


When you get a season, set 
fore us. 


your plants in as you would cabbage or any other 
‘here was a resolution passed at our meeting, | plants, 10 inches apart, and as the plants become 


to forward the reports that were read on various | large enough, set out as before directed. I be- 
subjects, (amounting to four in all,) to the editors | lieve they will bring a tolerable good crop, when 
of ihe Farmers’ Register and Temperance Ad-| planted as late as the 4h of July. But the 
yocate for publication, but as some of us havej sooner, the better. Sometimes, however, we 
come to the conélusion since, that, as the reports | get no seasons, and can hardly raise them 
were elicited by a call from the State Agricultural) in this way. Therefore, | have tried planting 
Suciety, through the district society, they are|them in the hill and ridge as other potatoes, 
their legitimate property, to do what ‘they may | aud have been succeesful in raising them in this 
think proper with, and, consequently, it would); way. I raised the largest ones last year 1 ever 
not at present be proper to publish them, the] saw; they weighed as high as seven anda half 


resolution will notin all probability be complied | pounds. I have the red, Spanish and the yam ; 
with. ‘These are the principal reasons why this | the red grows large, but of them all, I think most 
communication is made. For if my report had 


of yam. : 
been published, it most probably would have} ‘The next is how to preserve them during the 


drawn out all the information now souvht for. winter. Ihave tried several plans, and. the plan 
In conclusion, sir, permit me to congratuiale | most successiul is in hill or stack. Scrape outa 
you, and all those for whose interest you have} hole about 4 inches deep, and as round as you 
so ably contended, on the result of your bo'd and | well can, large enough to hold 25 or 30 bushels ; 
daring adventure of “tearding the lion,” the; then place heart pine boards in the bottom; then 
“reat monster bank,” in his din. S. | pine straw, a good layer under and over the pota- 
j toes. ‘Then stand corn stalks very closely all 
around the straw. ‘Then cover with dirt. The 
stacks should be covered so as to keep the rain 
SWEET POTATOES. and cold from them. Perhaps I should say some- 
thing about the time and manner of digging! 
The vines should be well frost bitten belore dig- 
The best plan of raising sweet potatoes, auree- | giny, and fam of the in:pression that they ought 
ably io my experience, is as follows: to be let. stand several days alter frost. ‘The po- 
Some warm spell in March, | would say, about | tato, hull or peeling will harden very much by 
the middle, take your seed potatoes from the | Standing, and the potato is not half so apt to 
slack, celar, or where they have been preserved | bruise and injure in putting away, and I believe 
during the winter. Sort out such seed as you! !f the potatos vines were all cut olf as soon as 
would like 10 plant, and bed them in fresh earth, | ost bitten, it would be an advantage to the po- 
some potatoes and some earth, until you have as| 'ato; for when the vine is frost biven, the Sap 1s 
many as you need. ‘Then leave the bed exposed | clined to run back to the potato, and if the vines 
to the weather until planting time. In so doing, | Were cut ofl, it would prevent the sap’s returning. 
the potatoes will sprout, Prepare your ground, | Pie potato would be drier, and perhaps not rot 
which should be sandy soil if you have it. Old, 80 Soon. ; 
land is best i!’ manured. Cowpen land is prefera-| _ My common mode of gathering them is with 
ble. Any other manured land will do, except| he plough, first dragging the vines away, then 
hog-pen. Ihave tried hog-pen and hog manure | Plough the hill or ridge followed with hoes. 
three times, and it has failed every time. The| J&ly 22d, 1841. GrorcGe Bozey. 
Polatoes will come up very bad, and directly bégin 
lo fire, and finally die. You should plough your 
ground by the middle of March, and continue to 
plough it about every ten days umiil the 15th or MELILOT AGAIN, 
20:h of April; then check your land three and a 
lal; leet, and make your hills emali; then raise To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
your seed carefully, about three ima hill. I be- 


lieve Culling the potatoes in small pieces to be} and a greater portion of ill health than has ever 
Mjurious, Plant them whole. I! you should 


before lalen to my lot, have long prevented me 
Wish to plant in tidges, cut a channel on the top| from atiempting a contribution to the pages of 
ofthe ridge and lay init a potato every 10 or! the Register. To tell the truth, sir, [ got euch 
12 inches, Planting at this season, the potatoes a castivation the last time any of my efforts ap- 
Wil come up ina lew daye, and grow finely ;| peared there, that | have doubted much whether 
Whereas, if planted early they will not. I ought not, in future, to keep my shoulders out 
_When they want work, plough and draw up| of the reach of such a cat-o’-nine tails, as your 
4 with a hoe, Which of those two plans| correspondent “Commentator” wields. But, sir, 
. est, 1 can hardly say, although I believe the! { love the Register, and the objects which it is 
ge will make the mest, but the hill the largest. | intended to promote, and while te editor encour- 
ave planted yam potatoes for several years, | ages me to write, | shall feel it a privilege, when 
rm &eneratly bed my seed iu March. In doing} circumstances allow, to exert my humble efforte 





From the South Carolina Temperance Advocate. 

















Dear sir :—The pressure of cares and businese, 





#1 scrape a little of the surface off about 2! in the noble cause. 
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Some time fast fall or winter, | wrote you a 
private letter, of some lengih, containing state- 
ments, and (as I believe) some inquilie-, on the 
eubject of qmelilot, an extract from which was 
published in the Register. ‘Phe wuamber-contain- 
ing this being mislaid, | can recotlect vothing of 
it, but what is alluded to by Commentator, [i 
may appear strange that | should * cliovuse to 
thus pursue a matter which” I * did not designed- 
ly commence,” or, that I should be eo disposed to 
maguily melilot—a thing of which U have projess- 
ed to know so little—as to trouble your readers 
with it again. In solaras Jor metilot may be 
concerned, I believe—in gamblers phrase—that 
the game is not worth the candie. But, sir, I do 


} 


think that it is very important, both to agricul- | 


ture and the Register, that the kindest courtesy 
should be felt and employed by your contributors. 
Whenever our agricultural periodicals become 
urenas for gladiators of the quill to fight upon, 
he who never reads them will probably be the 
best and happiest map. 

I do not charge upon Commentator the use of 
any rude expression. Bui, iw his remarks on my 
Blatements with regard to melilot’s yrowing only 
in calcareous soils—to its being ecsily tumed 
un-er with ploughs made by Clute and Reag!es, 
und its aflording fine grazing tor sheep und cows 
in winter—he insinuates very strongly a charge 
of iucredibility. Now, sir, these ** assertions’ 
were made in a hasty letier to a friend; but | 
find ouly one word, which needs the siightest 
qual.fication, and that is the word ‘‘easily.” I 
certainly is not very easy work to the team, but 
in comparison with the veneficial results, almost 
any one would say it may be easily done. [t is 
true Commentator does qualily his skepticism in 
this particular, by supposing that T mean that 
I can plough this plant under belore it reach- 
es half its ordivary growth in good land. I uei- 
ther claim nor need the benefit of any such sup- 
position, [reside ina region where the melilot 
grows to the height of six feet, aud sometimes 
higher, having an undergrowth of tender, luxu- 
riant, and not very strongly odorous branches, 
which iive through winter here—latitude about 
374 north, accordivg to our maps—although they 
muy be as * dead as door-nails ’ with you and with 
Commentator. As soon aller sowing Wheat as 
practicable, | begin to break up my next year’s 
tobacco ground. On a part of one of my lots 
melilot grows most luxuriantly. With one of the 
large ploughs made by Clute and Reagles of 
Schenectady, New York, f turn it under, and 
it makes bigger and better tobacco, without any 
other manure, than the remainder of the Jot will 
do, with all the mauure [can put upon it. ‘This is 
more remarkably the case with one of my neigh- 
bors, who has much more melilot than U have. 
I do not feel at liberty to use any man’s name, 
without his consent—he is now far from home— 
lest | might hold him up, to be pelted by come 
commentator. But, f will, in a private letter, 
which I beg you to keep private—reveal to you 
his name—anid no authority can be better—and | 
trust that you will visit us this fall, and see him, 
with a plough made by Clute and Reagles, bury 
his grand crop of melilot. 

As to my sheep and cows eating melilot, they 
may be great fools, for aught I know, or have very 
bad tastes—they certainly eat it, whether from 


' 


re, 
SL 


ove of it, or from sheer mischief, | cannot Bay, 
but they- most ceriainly have exterminated a fine 
patch of it in my standing pasture, in less than 
lwo years—leaving nota sprig. Nor is this from 
starvation, for they are never very poor. I can- 
volt say how they might compare with more 
dainty competiiors, a little farther north, which 
probably are furnished with more savory lvod ; but 
[ love to see them eat—even meliol, aud some- 
times brag of them. fludeed, shame on their 
master to let Commentator know it though, [| 
have lately ascertained that my horses will eat 
wwelilot, while in bloom, in summer, (when cut 
and a litle wilied,) discovering no preference 
between it. and clover when.put together in a 
manger, It was wondrous kind in Commentator, 
aller ridiculing wy poor sheep and cows lor eat. 
ing melilot, to give them leave—aud thatin Latin 
lou—io comlinue the practice, as long as their 
wiseacre of a master may imagine that they en- 
joy it. tt might be entirely out of fasbion, in 
ihe present day, to defend the odor of melilot; 
but I can recollect very well when our grand- 
mo:hers, who—in matters of taste as well ag 
in many other things—knew what was what, full 
as well us some ol our very well-informed aud 
accurate commentators, Were preily sure lo per- 
fume their salve with it. 

But it seems that I said, that melilot * will not 
grow in other than calcareous lands.”’ I dare think 
so sull. fn this region, if my observation be cor- 
rect, it only grows about old settiements, which 
have doubtiess been rendered calcareous by ashes. 
You have stated, that there are also occusional 
veins of calcareous land in the state, particularly 
1 its tide-water region, Such I should expect to 
find at ‘Todsbury, and elsewhere, occasionally, in 
he Gloucester flats. I know nothing ol the 
mart! indicator of the lower country, but f should 
look upon melilot as an indicator of lime, wher- 
ever] might find it. And in this, I think, you 
would bear me out. lt probably may not grotv 
on calcareous lands when poor; but we have 
abundant evidence in this neighborhood, that aller 
such lands have become tertile, it wi.l retain them 
in that condiuion? We might judge, a prior, 
that it would do this, being of the trifulium fami- 
ly, and aflording a prodigious quantity of vegeta- 
ble matter. Is euch a quality of no value ? Would 
not any vegetable which can enable land to Ie 
tain fertility, also cauge il, if we could learn to 
make such vegetable zrow upon poor land ? Were 
vypsum properly applied to meiilot, might it not 
secure iis life, en poor land? J am ignorant, and 
hope there is no harm iv asking a lew questions. 
lt cannot hurt even_a young farmer, to iry a lew 
small experiments. I have entirely failed in mine, 
upon what I consider poor calcareous land, as! 
eflervesces with acids and has a great many 
calcareous concretions in it. However it might 
be with wheat farmers, it certain'y would be 20 
acquisition to us tobacco planters, to be able 10 
grow melilot, at pleasure. Our soils do not gene 
rally produce clover kindly. We need some har 


dy graes, and if’ a trefoil, so much the beter, '? 
aid in furnishing vegetable matter to the land. | 
have tried a variety, such as English rye-2f@s 
tall oat-grass and orchard-grase, as yet withous 
much success. The wild rye, which grows VO 
owe fe in rank patches, all over my farm, ® 


whieh 





thought promising, has, like the melilot 
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so far, refused to come under artificial manage- 
ment. Jt has not come up, when suwn. ‘hue 
Guinea and the Gama gracses are too expen- 
sive for extensive operauons. I have conciud- 
ed, ubless you cun teach melo raise melilot, to 
rely maibly upon clover, berds-grass and timoihy. 
Should | happen to cousuit you, in future, about 
sume poke-rovt project, f pray you to keep it a 
secret irom ** Commentator.” 

W hat | suppose to be about the true siate ol 
the case is, thal meliiot was wot enly an old 
acquaintance ol, but was regarded by Commen- 
tator wih the prejudice woich usually falls to ihe 
jot of an old enemy. It stunk in his nostrils. 
He could aflord to tt neither thought nor ieeiing, 
except hatred, and was probably quie ready, as 
is now the fashion among writers, to braud us an 
agricultural heretic, er compare with the foolish 
old dolt of a poke-rvot farmer, aby ove Who ugh 
even make wu au object of iuquiry. Now J, si, 
wus never an eXtravavanl admirer Of melilot, but 
having acquird the knowledge of sume tacts 
which disposed me even to give wz its, due, J, 
very harmlessly, as 1 think, wroie a pivate leties 
to wy Inend aud agricultural adviser, in which 
I made some stalemenis aud inquires, which he 
thought proper tv publish, For this f ceriainly 
did not blame him. It was rather an evidence that 
he considered the matter worth atiention, | fet 
as seule under the cover oi the Reyister, as wy 
person would have been under the sanctuary vi 
his private dwelling. But I was hauled out and 
drubbed as unmeicilully as il Lo had written a 
partisan letter to the ediior of a political, or any 
other newspaper. Fioggig is vy no means a 
pleasant operauun to ils subject, atany time. But 
when a pour wight, who deems limeself both tn- 
nocent and sale, is caught aud thrashed at an im- 
proper ume und place, fur the mere sport of the 
executioner, it Comes rather lighter than wheu 
leis kindly told and feels that cf is all for his 
own good. My object in writing this, is, by uo 
means io quarrel with Commentator; but most 
earnestly to remonstrate against the admission 
into the Register of attacks upun its contributors, 
whether voiuntarily so or not. Kind aud liberal 
strictures ought to be made upon their erroneous 
opinions, but personal asperities should, by all 
means, be avoided. Lrepeat that I love the Re- 
gister, and look upon it as almost the last spot ol 
public ground leit, in this country, lor heavenly 
peace to rest her foot upon. Now, if Commenta- 
lor wili pardon such presumption, in one who 
ever gave a favorable thougliut to meilijot, 1 will 
venture very humbly to advise him tost care- 
fully to read **an Address to the Farmers and 
Piauters of Virginia,” by James M. Garneu, esy. 
liisiu the very same April numberiu which | 
got my killing. He wiil there tind what deep in- 
dignation has beeu excited inthe busom of that 
amiabie and venerable patriarch, by the mischiel 
(and | fear ruin) produced by the swarms ol 
demagogues in the land, and * their vile party- 
Newspapers.” And, 1 trust, be will be ready to 
unite with that benevoient father in agriculture 
in his endeavors to protect farmers aud their 
beloved Register, from the slightest infusion of 
such bitterness. The truth is, as I believe, 
‘hat Commentator, however long he may have 
“hown melilot, was notso well acquainted with 
ashe himeelf, or you, sir, thougut him. He 

















seems to have been ignorant that the young 
growth lives through winter, as well as young 
clover—that stock are fond at 
grazing it-—that although, in summer, it forms 
almost an impenetrable thicket, yet, as soon as its 
vegetable ile departs, it becomes very brittle, 
and by the lust of November, especially if stock 
roam through it, many of its branehes lie in 
broken fragments, like hall rotten twigs of brush- 
wood, on the ground; and that, in this state, 
with a good tour-horse plough, the monster 
can be easi/y ploughed in. He moreover ap- 
pears 10 consider itonly in the light of a crop 
precedent to small grain. Llowever * indestruc- 
tible an occupant,” it may appear to be in sum- 
mer, any tobacco planter may find that it can be 
subdued in the fall, and that it will rot: in time to 
be an excellent manure for the succeeding tobacco 
crop. & suspect that neither Commentator nor 
I would sustain injury by reading over the fable 
of the chamelion and the traveilere. 

[will not say that Commentator intended to 
jeer me for mentioning Ciute and Reagies’ 
plough; but, in bis singularly felicitous style for 
salire, he has referred to it with a fiequency, and 
ina way, which led meto suspect a taunt was 
designed. In writing to a frend, who (as fbe- 


lieved) knew my high opinien of this kind of 


plough, | mentioned it, without intending to boast 
the possession of a rare implement. [tis indeed, 
in this region, too rare an implement. But, I 
irust it will not long remain so, as our farmers are 
bevinning to inquire aller it, eagerly. ft has the 
rare quality of being made for use, as well ae for 
sale, and, | judge, it is made by men of rare ho- 
nesty, 1 think if you knew it, you would strongly 
recommend it. Lis ground-work is made of cast 
iron, of great strength and durability, and its 
wood- work is of excellent timber, excellently put 
together. It turns the sod admirably, and 1s so 
constructedthat the near-horse is always on the 
firm ground, while the ofl-horse walks in the 
lurrow-track, ‘here is consequently no scuffling 
lor firm footing, which ofien wearies the horses 
more than—without this—their day’s labor would 
do. nour light high lands, two horses can draw 
a plough intended for four in the stiff grass lands 
of middle New York, with less fatigue than is 
produced by the draught of any other two-horee 
plough I have ever tried, cutting, at the sume 
time, a furrow-slice at least one-third wider, 

I have now endeavored to reply to the com- 
gentaries of your correspondent, except in so far 
as relates to my name. In this matter, | think 
Ihave very good reasons for keeping profound 
secrecy. I certainly signed my name to that un- 
lortunate melilot levter, for which IT got thrashed 
while hosed upon your shoulders. 1, of course, 
am known only to you, I have no jdea of imitat- 
ing a wild young epringal, whom I once knew. 
For the perpeiration of a nightly prank, he blacked 
himself, and being detected by a negro, was so 
severely flugged by him, as to feel compelled to 
avow his name. Rumor began very speedily 
and unpleasantly to spread the report of this 
feat. Whereupon, by way of counteraction, he 
resolved to expose his back in public. When 
behold, the stripes and bruises stood as thick and 
indisputable witnesses of a fact, which belore 
was thought to be a mere joke. If Commentator 


wishes to whip me again, | must beg, that it be 


that season of 
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done still in the dark. ' 
of hin in such high and doubtless merited terms 


friendship, | could wish, for all our sakes, that 
*quoad”’ melilot, (and certainly no larther,) we 
may remain perfect strangers. I consiier that 
he has sinned much more against the Register 
than against me. It he prelers a fictitious name, 
to no name at all, and thinks he has not whipped 
me enouvh, while | wou'd wish him much better 
employment, he may try me again as 
THe o_tp Poke Koor Farmer. 





PRAIRIES OF ARKANSAS. 


From the Agriculturist. 
Messrs. Editors :—1n a former communication 
I promised some general remarks upon the prai- 
ries o! Arkansas ; at present these remarks will be 
confined to those near the Red river. [tis known 


that a prairie is a fie'd or tract of land destitute of 


Besides, sir, as you epeak | 





——_——= 
most part gently rolling, the highest part being 
S 


| the centre. In shape they are quite irregular 
of respect, and as I also teel confident of your ‘ 


though commonly elongated, in conformity to the 
course of the river, 

‘Those prairies that are the finest cotton landg 
in the state and perhaps in the world were once 
the beds of lakes. What has produced 89 greata 
change as to render the basin of a lake fit fora 
cotton field, is the question before us. When 
occupied by water, they of course were lower than 
the surrounding woodland—at the present they 
are higher. ‘There is undoubted evidence that 
that portion of the state has once been the seat of 
extensive eruptions from earthquakes. The 
pressure caused by such an agent would affect the 
crust of the earth; that portion of the surface 
covered with water being more solt than the 
woodiand, would more readily yield to the pres- 
sure, Which has given them such an elevation 
above the surrounding woodland that the water po 
lonver finds a basin torestin. The water teing 
removed, their rich surlace wou'd soon become 
thickly set with what is ¢alled prairie grass, that 


trees or even shrubs, generally covered with a thick | is found on all prairies from Canada to California, 


coat ol vrass or weeds. 
fined to any peculiar kind of soil or degree of de- 
pression or elevation—ihey are met with in the 
rich aliuvion of the large rivers of the west, and 
again they forw an immense plane stretching trom 
the valley to ine highest point of the surrounding 
hills. Whatcause has produced these immense 
plains destitute of trees, is the question proposed 
to be examined into. ‘There are but three promi- 
nent preventives to the growth of trees in every 
region ol the earth: absolute sterility, such as pure 
eand, chalk or pure mari; when water occupies 
permanently a space, trees will not grow ; where 


These fields are not con- | 








and by the immense amount of combustible inat- 
ler it produces, forms ample means for keeping off 
intruders—a single spark of fire is sufficient to set 
ihe whole in fearful conflagration. I happens 
that the action of fire is suspended or prevented, 
allording an opportunity for the growth of timber; 
in this manner, in the course of a few years, a lew 
hundred or thousands of acres have been wrested 
from the meadow and appropriated to the pro- 
duction of timber. So soon as settle:vents are 
formed nearto prairies and the action of' fire pre- 
venied, trees.spring up rapidly and in a few years 
form a forest. ‘The opinion offered above as to 


: — : ° ae \ : = al sah . ° 
there is a sufficient quantity of combustible matter | the formation of these prairies, is sustained by a 


for the action of fire, trees are not permiited to 
grow, and if they have succecded in any way to 
gain a footing, this poweriul agent is capable o! 
destroying them while young. | Sterility cannot be 
the cause from which the prairies of the weet 
have sprung; they are very olten the richest soils 
known in the United Siates. 
the two opposite elements, water and fire, they 
must be attributed. ‘This will appear more zatis- 
factory by a minute examination o! some of the 
emaller prairies. At the present I shail confine 
my remarks tothe small prairies on the Red ri- 
ver. ‘hese prairies are small, and present a strik- 
ing contrast, as far assoil and general appearance 
is concerned. A chain of these fields stretch (rom 


To the action of 





fact known to some of the present generation. 
The earthquake of 1811, which had its seat near 
New Madrid in the state of Missouri, produced 
similar effects, elevating the basins of lakes 
and emptying their contents upon the surround- 
ing couniry—in one case there was a mill upon the 
drain of a lake that was elevated several feet. 
There is a second class of prairies near the 
Red river, occupying bigh land—these differ in 
many respecte from the former, though only a lew 
miles distant from them. ‘The soil of the latter is 
highly calcareous, resting in every instance ona 
deep deposite of carbonate of lime of different 
degrees of purity. This deposite has been pene- 


trated to the depth of from 60 to 80 feet without 


the Louisiana line to the great western prairies | any apparent change, being filled with fossil shells 


immediately on the margin of the river. The low 
grounds of Red river are generally from four to 
ten miles in width, nearly level, though if a line 
should be drawn across the valley it would show a 


gentle declension from the centre to the edges of 


the valley, the river invariably occupying the apex 


of a ridge formed by the continual deposite of 


earthy matter suspended in its waters. ‘This chain 
of prairies ig situated in the valley and commonly 
in the curves of the river—they present a contrast 
with the woodland immediately eurrounding them. 
The soil of the prairies is a deep rich mould— 
the woodland isa stiff aluminous soil, with a por- 
tion of impalpable silicious and calcareous matter. 
The size of these prairies varies {tom one hundred 
acres to several thousands, and {rom one to four 
leet higher than the woodland, and are for the 





from the surface to the greatest depth. The sus- 
lace of these prairies is uneven and generally 
much higher than the adjoining woodland. 
‘These prairies are situated on a ridge considerably 
elevated. ‘There can be no doubt entertained but 
that the whole space they occupy has, at some 
anterior period, been the bed of some vast body of 
water, doubtless the Gulfof Mexico. The shells 
that are found on the surlace are marine shells, io 
ahigh state of petrifaction. To account for thelt 
formation it is only necessary to admit that which 
is self-evident, that the lime formation which con- 
stitutes the joundation was once in a sofi state rea- 
dily yielding to verticle pressure, but as some par's 
would be more dense than others, these sections 
would of course be lees aflected by such pressure; 
this has caused the inequality of the surface. The 
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detritus and decomposition of the mass of lime 
and decay of vegetable matter, has spread a rich 
covering of soil highly calcareous, rich and well 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton, corn, wheat, 
and many other articles of consumption and 
commerce. 

W hat has been attempted to be proved resnect- 
ing these small tracts of prairie land, may be sale- 
ly asserted with regard to all cimilar phenomena ; 
where absolute steritity prevails, as in the deserts 
of Asia and Africa, the question is at once settled ; 
but this is not the case in regard to our prairies ; 
they are often more fertile than the land upon 
which timber is growing, so that we must seek for 
an adequate cause in some other agent or agents. 
Water and fire are by far the most powerlul agents« 
that act on the earth. ‘They are fully competent 
to produce the efféct now under consideration. 
The former of the agents has at one time asserted 
almost universal dominion over the American 
continent, leaving only a few peaks of the higher 
mountains ; these waters have been removed by 
some powerful cause to other and distant locations, 
leaving their bed to become the nurturing spot for 
vegetation, By the action of fire, no plants but 
annuals have been permitted to assert their domi- 
nion over these immense plains. ‘Therecan be no 
doubt that the same cause that has produced the 
American prairies, has caused those extended 
plains in the south of Europe and the north of 
Asia. 

[ have not seen any theory respecting the for- 
mation of prairies ; there may be those far more 
plausible than the one so briefly sketched above ; 
if so, the writer is ignorant respecting them and 
their authors. In conclusion, it is but just to our 
new state to add, the prairies, mountains, rivers, 
springs, minerals and plants of Arkansas, present 
a wide field for investigation. The geologist 
would find an ample field for observation. ‘There 
has yet been no survey made, except a running 
trip by Featherstonhaugh, in which he could see 
but little, and of that little he said almost nothing, 
except that he met with the old red sand stone. 

W. W. Stevenson. 


MALARIA. 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


On the spontaneous evolution of sulphuretied 
hydrogen in the waters of the western coast 
of Africa and elsewhere. 


In the course ofa lecture on this subject, delivered 
at the Royal Institution, by Professor Daniell, he 
observed, that it was curious that the impregnation 
ofthe watersof Western Africa with this deleteri- 
ous gas had so long escaped attertion. In water 
seaward forty miles its presence can be detected ; 
and it exists in considerable quantity in the Volta, 
in Lopez Bay, in the Grand Bonny, &c.; it 
spreads over an area of 40,000 square miles, from 
about 8° north to 8° south latitude. ‘The origin of 
this vast aecumulation of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Mr. Daniell attributes, not to volcanie action, not 
to the decomposition of pyrites, nor to the process 
of the decay of animal matier, but to the action 
and reaction of the vegetable matter carried dewn 
dy the tropical rivers, and the sulphates alwaye| 
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more or less present in sea-water. This, more- 
over, he has proved by experiment. Last winter 
he placed some fallen leaves in a jar of new 
river-water; also a similar proportionin a second 
Jar, with three ounces of salt, and in a third, with 

a like quantfty of the sulphate of soda—all closely 

stopped, and a card-board, with acetate of lead, 

overeach. Alter having been kept three months 
inawarm closet he examined them. The first 
emitted the common smell of decayed leaves ; the 
second that of a pleasant conserve ; but the third, 

no words could convey the stinking odor, nause- 
ous beyond all description. ‘This of itself was 

sufficient to establish the generation of esul- 

phurétted hydrogen ; but further, the usual black- 

ening of the lead of the card-board in this jar only 
lefino doubt on the matter. Wherever, then, sea- 

water holding sulphates in solution mixes with 

fresh water and vegetable matter, this gas must 

be produced, and its effeets on animal life are wel! 

known. Itisarecord in Italy, as well as in Essex, 
that where the sea has been prevented flooding 
the marshes, that locality, previously very sickly, 

had become perfectly salubrious. ‘I'o sulphureited 
hydrogen, therefore, Mr. Daniell ascribes the 
dreaded malaria, as also the deadly stinking 

miasma of Africa, producing languor, nausea, dis- 
gust, and death. ‘The jungle-lever of India, also, 
he thinks attributable to its presence. The soil 
abounds with sulphates of magnesia and soda; 
must not, therefore, quantities of sulphuretted 

hydrogen be generated in the jungle-swamps ? 
Besides the direful consequences to the health of 
man visiting the deadly shores of Africa, this sul- 
phuretted hydrogen does him great injury in a 
commercial point of view. ‘The copper-sheathing 
of vessels is rapidly destroyed. Mr. Daniell ex- 
hibited a sheet taken {rom the Bonetta in August 
1840, on her return from the African station. 
Although new not many months before, it was 
eaten into holes, with a deposite on the one side of 
the protochloride of copper, and of the black sul- 
phuret of copper onthe other. A plate exhibited, 
taken from the Royal George, was in a good state 
in comparison with it. The latter had been acted 
on for sixty years by sea-water, but, be it femem- 
bered, by sea-water alone, not impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. On it there was no trace 
of asulphuret. These, then, were the two prin- 
cipal and important points illustrated by Mr. 
Daniell ; and the question put by him, and answer- 
ed in the affirmative, was, Can science indicate a 
remedy for these evils? For the former, fumiga- 
tion with chlorine. Chlorine and sulphuretted 
hydrogen cannot co-exist. Chemical action in- 
stantly takes place; sulphur is thrown down, 
hydrochloric acid formed, and malaria and miasma 
nowhere ; the destroyer destroyed. For the lat- 
ter, the destructive agent is not decomposed, but 
its action is directed to a less costly material. Cop- 
per is to be protected by zine, for which sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen has the stronger affinity ; and so 
long as the latter metal is present, the former is 
tree from the attack of the gas in solution. ‘This, 
it will be readily seen, is Sir H. Davy’s principle, 
which involved the use of zinc or iron ; but in the 
case of su!phuretted hydrogen, nc and not iron 
must be employed. Mr. Daniell regretted that 
Davy’s zinc-proiectors had been eo soon abandon- 
ed, and only because the copper, not acted upon 
| by the muriatic acid, became a nucleus for earthy, 
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vegetable, and animal matter, and the ship’s bot- 
tom was in consequence fouled, as itis termed. 
The remedy for this, he said, was most simple. 
Let the protectors beso arranged that contact may 
be broken and renewed at will. The zincs and 
copper separated for a short time, the’ earthy de- 
posites would soon be removed. In consequence of 
Mr. Daniell’s report to the Admiralty, chlorine has 
been furnished the Niger Expedition, and no ship 
hereafier will proceed to the African station with- 


out that purifier in store, nor without zineprotec- | 


tors forhercopper. It is to he.hoped that all ship- 
owners: will follow the example of the Admi- 
rally Board in this respect.—JLiterary Gazelle, 
No. 1272. . 





EXTRACTS FROM GEN. EMORY’S ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE MARYLAND STATE AGRICUL- 





TURAL SOCIETY. 


You will see to-day, gentlemen, a great display 
of fine stock ; perhaps many if not all the favou- 
rite varieties nowso highly esteemed in Europe 
and this country. Of the horse, which justly 
stands at ifs head, as the noblest and most vene- 
rous of the quadruped creation, you will see seve- 
ral varieties from the high bred racer, which im- 
parts in all his crosses spirit, activity, power and 
endurance, down to the nimble and sure-footed 
Canadian—crosses between the two varieties will 
give you (always excepting the thorough-bred) 
perhaps the quickest, the hardiest, the most tracta- 
ble and best horses for light draft, or for the saddle, 
to be obtained from any other source. 

You will see the noble and beautifully formed 
Durham short horned catile, bred in England by 
judicious and scientific farmers from the Teeswater 
and the Holderness varieties, through so longa 
period that they have acquired much of the fixed 
characteristics of a native ororiginal breed. For 
great size, and beauty in the eye of the butcher, 
so keen to detect the value of neat beef, with little 
offal, and for the quantity of milk they give, they 
stand unrivalled. There is a prejudice against 
these cattle among some who do not consider the 
necessary relation which exists between the size 
of an animal and the quantity of food which is re- 
quired for his subsistence— between the waste from 
avery great secretion of milk and the necessity 
which exists of regularly and abundantly repairing 
this waste by nutritious food. These cattle re- 
quire generoue treatment in the pasture and in the 
stable, and with this, they shine pre-eminent above 
all others. In my opinion it is a great mistake to 
suppose them more tender than other breeds of 
cattle ; with plenty of rough provender regularly 
supplied, they are able to rough it in inclement 
weather, with any other race with which I am 
acquainted. 

The Ayrshire cattle are regarded by some as an 
original race, but the best information leads us to 
believe they derive their lineage from much the 
same source as the Durhams—these they resem- 
ble much in color, form and qualities, and their 
diminutive size may very probably be the result 
of a more rigorous climate and a more scanty sup- 
ply of food. 

Of the Herefords, very few have been intro- 


—— 


them by and proceed to the consideration of the 
North Devonshire cattle, as the race which in 


/many parts of England and this country are re- 


garded as the rivals in excellence of the short 
horns. ‘The Devons, as they are called, are neat, 
well formed animals of a beautiful mahogany red 
colour, without any white; they are museular and 
strong and of about two thirds the size of the short 
horns. Like the latter they are proverbial both 
for their early maturity and aptitude to take on fat, 
and these high qualities alone are sufficient to in- 
duce any respectable breeder of cattle to incur the 
expense of acquiring the one or the other race. 
The gain from these advantages in a series of 
years is very great indeed, and the society will be 
surprised to know that at least three-fourths of the 
improved cattle of England go inte the hands of 
the butcher before they are three years old. The 
Devons are not as deep milkers as the short horns, 
but their milk is considered to be of richer quality 
than what is taken from any other cattle except 
the Alderneys, a race, inferior forall other pur- 
poses except as milch cows. When the union of 
the three qualities for milk, beef and work, are 
desired in the same breed of animals, none is su- 
perior to the Devons, and none other will bear 
even a comparison with them, except the Here- 
fords. Between the short horns and the Devons I 
am at this time making a course of experiments 
and observation on my own lands, with the view 
of ascertaining which ofthe two, under all circum- 
stances, are the most suitable for the section of the 
country where I reside, which | hope may not 
only be useful to myself but to others. 

Fine woolled sheep are unfortunately not now 
in request in the country, although few things, ata 
fair price for wool, will afford a more profitable 
return for the capital employed and the current 
necessary expenses, than fine woolled sheep. We 
all recollect how profitable Merino sheep were for 
ashort time for their wool, and how suddenly they 
fell to be worth scarcely any thing. If there isa 
great fault in the management of our people, it is, 
that as soon as it is ascertained that any thing is 
profitable, every one is disposed to go into it, and 
itis sconrun to death. If there is a grievous 
fault in our political system, it is the uncertainty 
and the unsteadiness of ourlaws. The law to- 
day may justify a man in embarking his whole 
means in a particular pursuit, and a change of the 
law to-morrow, may leave him ruined and a beggar. 
hese instances are unfortunate exceptions in 
our system to the general rule of wisdom and 
prosperity. 

Fine woolled sheep being now out of the ques- 
tion, | will confine my remarks to the South 
Down, and New Leicester sheep, now the favo- 
rites of the day. Having myself the three races, 
including Saxonies, in great purity and carefully 
kept separate and bred in distinct flocks, what I 
shall say of them is the result of my own observa- 
tions corroboratory of those of others. 

The South Down sheep are beautifully formed, 
hardy, strong and active ; the wethers when well 
raised averaging, at three years old on grass, over 
a hundred pounds in the carcass—having flesh of 
great juiciness and delicacy, and the fat well mat- 
bled through. No mutton is superior to it—none 
other perhaps is its equal when quantity as well 
as quality is taken into the account. The wool is 





duced into this country, and I shall therefore pass 


short and fine, too fine and light to be as valuable 
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as that from some other breeds, particularly the | 
Leicesters, which have in quantity about one-third 
more. The South Downs are early at maturity, 
apt to fat, and feed alike well on hilly as on flat 
lands. ‘They are considered in England as a na- 
tive or original breed, only improved by breeding 
in, and | am persuaded the root from which they 
have sprung is the breed of speckled legged sheep 
imported into this country some fifty years ago—| 
some of which [ have now on my lands unmixed 
and pure, and not much inferior to the present 
South Downs, having much the same qualities. 

The New Leicestershire sheep were first called 
the Bakewell’s, from the name of the breeder, 
then the’Dishleys, from the name of Bakewell’s 
residence, and lastly, the Leicestershires, {rom the 
county which has now almost universally adopted 
them. ‘They are also beautifully formed sheep, 
having very large carcasses, well covered with 
wool. They arrive early at maturity, and are 
wonderfully prone to fat—but they do not afford 
mutton fit for the table of the epicure—The quan- 
tity of lean or muscle of these sheep is dispropor- 
tionately small, and is so covered with fat that it 
cannot be roasted. Like the Chinese hog and Mr. 
Bakewell’s cattle, tbe fat is chiefly laid on the 
outside of the frame, and hence the meat is not 
marbled. Like Mr. Bakewell’s cattle they are 
also an artificial race, and are not hardy. His 
cattle have gone out and are extinct, but his sheep, 
standing the test of time and trial better, remain, 
and they have been so long bred in, that accord- 
ing to my experience they are not now eo inclined 
to breed back, as it is technically termed, as they 
were twenty years ago, and have assumed from 
long breeding in, like the short-horns, much of 
the fixedness of an original race. ‘They are parii- 
cularly suitable to flat rich lands, like the county of 
Leicestershire, and are wholly unsuited to hilly 
lands where they have to climb and work for their 
sustenance. 

There is unfortunately a sort of mania which 
pervades our country once in a while in favor of a 
particular thing or a particular kind of stock, 
which is scarcely limited within the bounds of 
reason. The Merino sheep have had their day— 
the blood horse his day—improved catile have 
had their day—the mulberry fever has raged and 
it has leit the patient ina complete state of col- 
lapse. ‘These over-zealous efforts might even pro- 
duce benefits by disseminating a good thing 
through the country ; but sometimes they are so 
overdone, as to produce destructive and revolting 
reaction. The pig, the hog, is now lord of the 
ascendant, and more particularly attracts the atien- 
tion of the whele country than any thing else in 
the farming way. Mr. Lossing, Mr. Bement, 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Hurlbut, not forgetting our 
worthy friend in Hollins street, are the great men 
of the day, and if they do not quarrel too much 
among themselves, we may yet chance to elect 
one of them to the presidency. You will see here 
all the favorite varieties of that useful animal the 
hog, now become so universally popular. The 
amateur in good hams, and the speculator iu pork 
and lard, may least their eyes here to-day, to their 
hearts’ content. The trath is, it would seem, we 


have been so long required by rescript “to go the 
whole hog,” that we now gohim voluntarily and 
from pure choice. 





lt is very strange, but it is nevertheless a fact, 


that there afe some practical farmers who, (losing 
sight of earlier maturity, greater aptitude to fat, 
and superiority in the quality of the meat) deny 
that the improved breeds of stock of England are 
any beiter for our purposes, than the old stock 
‘ound upon our estates some thirty or forty years 
ago. I feel adle tospeak from some experience 
on this subject, and to say that the ox or the 
Wether averages now, upon my farm, at least 
twice the weight they did forty years ago, and the 
meat being of much better quality, they will sell 
lor nearly three times the prices they sold for at 
thattime. Butin proof of the gross error of such 
opinion, I will offer you far better testimony than 
that of my own experience. 

By the estimate of ‘‘ Dr. Davenant, made in 
the year 1710, t'.e average dead weight of black 
cattle, (so called because most of them were then 
black, ) was only 370 Ibs., that of the calf50 Ibs., and 
those of sheep and lambs, taken promiscuously, 
28 Ibs,” 

Mr. M‘Culloch, in his Dictionary of Commerce, 
a book having the accuracy of a law book, makes 
an estimate 120 years afierwards in the same 
(Smithfield) market, and puts the weight of cattle 
‘fat 550 Ibs., sheep at 50 lbs., and calves at 
105 Ibs.” 

Mr. Youatt, who has recently prepared a most 
valuable book on cattle, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, estimages 
the present average to be 656 Ibs. for cattle, 90 Ibe. 
for sheep and Jambs, and 144 Ibs. for calves : being 
about double the weight of those animals as esti- 
mated by Davenant, one hundred and thirty years 
before. 

More conclusive proof could net be adduced, 
and it shonld be borne in mind that all this won- 
derful improvement commenced with the celebrat- 
ed Mr.. Bakewell about 60 years ago. 

Mr. Youatt ve’y properly remarks, “ that it 
was a disgrace to the agriculture of the times, that 
Bakewell should have been suffered to pass away 
without some authentic record of what he effected, 
and the principles that guided him, and the means 
by which his objects were accomplished.” It is 
greatly to be regretted that he who had thus werk- 
ed out such wondertul results as almost to be able 
to breed his cattle and his sheep to any pattern 
which his imagination might suggest as desirable, 
should have passed away without leaving behind 
him the disclosure of the secrets of his great art. 
That he was governed himself, however, by an 
extraordinary judgment in the application of the 
soundest philosophical] principles has never been 
denied. Afier his death, this omission excited the 
scientific men of the time to an inquiry into the 
principles which had governed him—the subject 
of procreation became for the first time an object 
of analytic inquiry ard investigation, and among 
many other speculations, the valuable and scienti- 
fic essays of Mr. Surgeon Cline and Sir John 
Sebright were elicited and given to the world. 
These ersays are to be found republished in the 
Sdand 7th vols. of the aid American Farmer, 
and are worthy of peribal, because they are 
fraught with a large store of practical knowledge, 
as well as sound philosophical speculation. Since 
then and very recently, a new theory upon the 
subject of breeding has been started by Dr. Wal- 
ker, who, availing himself of the light already shed 
upon the subject, makes mew suggestions weil 
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worthy of the consideration of all investigating 
minds. ‘This bold, but scientific innovator, ex- 
lodes the old aristocratic notion of the qualities of 
lood, and lays down some prineiples in breeding 
as novel as they are instructive. 

Does it then admit of a question, | would ask, 
whether the American farmer shall avail himself 
of the improvements made in Kngland during the 
last filty years in live stock of almost every descrip- 
tion, and of the lights which have governed her 
people in reaching their present point of improve- 
ment ? I should think not. Proud as we may be 
of our own country, and of our own prowess, it 
cannot discredit us to avail ourselves, whenever in 
our power, of the labor, the improvements, and 
the skill, if you please, of others—even il they had 
originated with a people, having less claims upon 
our respect than our ancestors have. 

The course a young farmer desiring to geta 
good stock should pursue is to inquire first at home 
into the character of his climate, the quality of 
his soil, and the extent and quality of the suste- 
nance which he will be able to supply—Then the 
next inquiry should be into the properties and quali- 
ties of the different varieties of improved stock, 
and select such as are likely to suit him beet, all 
circumstances considered. Aflier selecting he 
should confine himsel! strictly to the object of his 
choice. Itis no way desirable that a beginner 
shall import stock, or purchase here the highest 
priced of pure blood—unless it be the blood horse, 
then he cannot begin too bigh. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that animals of 








the same breed and reared in the same manner 
are better in ‘England than they are in this coun- 
try : the reverse, I verily believe, to be the case, 
having all the ehoice varieties of England pow in 
the country. A man may buy in this country 
the best of pure bloods, selected by his own eyes, 
for less money than he will be required to pay for 
inferiok animals of the same race if he import 
them from Europe. No man can therelore import 
stock advantageously or profitably trom abroad, 
unless he has been breeding the same race of 
animals at home for many years, and requires a 
new cross from a distant family ; and then his se- 
lection should be well made from the flocks of the 
best breeders, regardless of cost—such men only 
ought to import, and such only can do it advan- 
tageously and profitably to themselves. 

Our state [ have belore said is happily circum- 
stanced and located as a breeding state for every 
variety of stock, not only for our own, but for the 
purposes also of other states, and not doubting 
that the efforts so successfully already begun will 
be continued, I must beg to be permitted to warn 
the members of our society against mixing to- 
gether in breeding the different varieties of the 
same speeies of animals. 

Keep them entirely distinct, and bring in your 
crosses from distant families of the same race, and 
do not give them-ever one cross of another breed 
unless you have a definite object ; some specific 
point of form or quality which you wish to correct 
or improve, and then you must be sure that yeu 
do not introduce atthe same time another defec- 
live point, and pursue the object with undeviating 
steadiness. If you do not upon trial like the race 
you have adopted, change it and get another, but 
do not jumble them up together, for it is wholly 
inconsistent with, and contrary tothe true princi- 





ples of breeding ; and will not fail to land you in 
the cheerless position of disappointment and dis- 
gust. ‘The first cross between diflerent races will 
sometimes give you fine animals for the butcher, 
and may prove some deficient point, but the next 
admixture if youdo not take care will leave you 
with nothing which you can call by any other 
name than mere sheep orcattle. Like poor land 
made rich without changing ils constituent parts, 
ever struggling to get back to poverty ; so live 
stock bred from a jumble of different breeds are 
perpetually inclined to breed back to their original 
races, under deteriorating circumstances. Occa- 
sionally you may get what naturalists term an 
accidental variety, but when you do get an animal 


of this description which you may desire to perpe- 


iuate, the experiment is adangerous one, and to 
transmit its good qualities requires no ordinary de- 
gree of judgment and intelligence, and also indo- 
mitable perseverance. 


AN ESSAY ON THE IMPORTANCE OF LIME IN 


SOI LS.—NO. I. 


By Darius Lapham, Civil Engineer. 
From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
The farm on which my father resides, in 
Champaign county, in this state, lies in one of 
those beautiful glades branching off northwardly 
from the main valley of King’s creek, a large 
tributary of Mad river. Wecame into possession 


of a part of the present farm in 1830. Previous to 
that time, this part had been “ cropped” for many 


years with corn, wheat, &c., without any regard 
:0 a rotation of crops, or the addition of manure, 
until the soil had become almost exhausted, or 
worn out, by this constant drain upon its resources. 
Since it has been in our possession it has been 
divided into rectangular fields, of nearly equal 
area, and the “four crop” system of rotation has 
been. pursued in the cultivation throughout, until 
each field has had at least one crop of clover 
ploughed into the soil, and several of them have 
received two crops of clover. Very little stable 
manure has been used; but whatever else the 
farm aflorded, such as refuse straw, cornstalks, 
weeds, &c., have been added to the soil as ma- 
nure. Some few experiments have been made 
with gypsum, and also with leached ashes, but 
lo no great extent—sufficient, however, to show 
the benefit which clover derives from the appli- 
cation of these substances. ‘The experiment was 
likewise made of the application of gypsum to 
Indian corn, by putting a small -quantity in each 
hill at the time of planting, without preducing 
any sensible effect on the corn ;—but two years 
alierwards, when the same field had been laid 
down in clover, the places where the gypsum 
had been applied to the corn, became very 
conspicuous by the greater luxuriance and in- 
creased height of the clover at those places. 
Although by this system of management 
there has been aa evident improvement in the 
fertility of the soil, on this part of the farm, since 
we have occupied it, still it cannot be called fertile, 
as it will not raise good wheat, and corn crops 
are below an average both in quantity and quality: 
Oats and barley seem to do better than corn or 
wheat; but it is necessary that the soil should 
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be rendered still more productive, before we can 
expect to realize much profit from it. Despairing 
therefore of restoring fertility by the means here- 
tofore pursued, it has been an object of constant 
inquiry and research with me to ascertain the 
best mode of increasing the productiveness and 
fertility of this partof the fart, Phe first step 
in the improvement of any soil, is to obtain an 
accurate analysis of its component ingredients. 
Accordingly 1 sent a specimen of the soil, taken 
jrom the middle of a cultivated field, to my lriend, 
pr. J. L. Riddell, whilst he was employed in 
making a geological survey of the north-western 
artot the state; and by a careiul analysis he 
jound that one hundred grains contained the fol- 
lowing substances : 


weet, - .s,° -,-- (6 gram. 
Organic matter, . ae Sel” 
Silicious “  - : - go « 
Aluminous *~— - < ~ “See 
Per-oxydeofiron, - - 3 * 
Total, 100 * 


He fikewise observes, that lime could not be de- 
tected in this soil ; and the amount of saline mat- 


ters was inappreciably small. He further states | 


that the soilseems to be a sediment from turbid 
water. It has usually a dark brown, or reddish 
brown color, consists of rather fine particies, and 
exhibitsto the naked eye numberless glimmering 
grains of sand.* 

Having procured the foregoing analysis, the 
next step in this inquiry was io ascertain which 
of the component parts of the soil required to be 
increased or diminished, or whether any other 
substances were required to be added in order 
to increase the fertility of the soil. ‘The prosecu- 
tion of this inquiry led me into the extensive 
and almost inexhaustible subject of agricultural 
chemistry; and the pages of Davy, Chaptal, 
Ruffin, and Professors Hitchcock, Dana, Jackson, 
Liebig, and several others, have been consulted 
during my investigations. 

Allfertile soils throughout the known world, 


are composed essentially of the following ingre- 
dients :— 


Water, by absorption. 


Humus, decomposed animal and vegetable 
matter, 


Silicious matter, or sand. 

Aluminous matter, or clay. 

Calcareous matter, or lime. 

_Magnesia, manganese, and oxyde of iron, are 
likewise frequently found in soils; but they are 
hot deemed essential to fertility; and in certain 
states of combination with other substances may 
° either injurious or beneficial to the growth o, 
ante, 

The greatest degree of fertility which i: is pos- 
‘vie for any soil to,attain, may be produced by 
a proper admixture in certain proportions, of the 
ve substances above named; but the proportions 
the various ingredients may be infinitely 
Varied, (avoiding extremes in any one substance, ) 
‘td still the soil may be deemed fertile ; but, 
Nevertheless, there is a limit beyond which the 
‘tility of a soil cannot be carried. What the 
"act proportions are, and what degree of ad- 
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mixture and combination of the particles are 
requisite, to obtain the greatest productiveness, 
has never yet been precisely ascertained ; and 
in order to form some idea of this point, it is use- 


acknowledged fertility and productiveness. 
Professor Charles T. Jackson, in bis ‘Report 
on the geological survey of Rhode Island, has 
given the analysis of ninety-four different culti- 
vated soils, takeu from various localities in nearly 
all paris of the siate, and in eighty-nine of them, 
lime was present as one of the ingredients. Se- 
lecting, promiscuously, the results of ten different 
cultivated soils, from the*tables in the geological 
report, and making an average, we find that the 
proportions of the five essential ingredients. com- 


posing the soils, are in one hundred grains, as 
> 
lollows : 


W ater, - - - - - 2.0 graing. 
Humus,- - - . - - 5.0 & 
Silicious matter, (soluble, ) - 3.0 § 
Silicious = ** (insoluble, ) - SQ « 
Aluminous ** and iron, - - 3.5. § 
Calcareous “ (salisof lime,) — - io « 





Total, 100.0 * 
A cultivated alluvial soi!, taken from the banks 
of the Mississippi, 100 miles above New Orleans, 
gave the following results by analysis of 100 
grains : 


Water, - - - - - 3.9 grains. 
Humus,- - - - - - 3.6 6 
Silicious matter, - - - - 814 & 
Aluminous matter and iron, - 7.0 «6 
Calcareous ‘ (saltsoflime,) - 2.8 ¢ 





Total, 98.7 « 
The analysis of one hundred grains of dried 
soil from the banks of the Nile in Egypt, a soil 
celebrated {rom the remotest antiquity for its lux- 
uriant vegetation, afforded the following results: 


Water, - - - . - 0.00 
Humus, - - - . - 6.90 
Silicious matter, - - - 47.39 
Aluminous “~~ - - - $2.10 
Calcareous ** - - - - 2.02 
lron - - - - - 11.20 


—_—_ 


Total, 99.61 
The following is an analysis ofa very rich soil 
from Batavia. ‘The analysis was made by Mr. 
Henry Sumner, of Boston, under the direction of 
Prof. Jackson. 100 grains of this soil yielded, 
Water of absorption, 


- . 7.8 grains. 
Humus,- - - . . » eS a 
Silicious matter, - - - 43.0 6 


Aluminous *~ .« 


- - - 48 & 
Calcareous ‘* (phos. and crenate of 

lime,) - = - - - 20 & 
Per-oxyde of iron, - - 1” « 
Magnesia, - - - - 0.3 5&8 





Total, 100.7 
The foregoing analysis of some of the most 
fertile soils of the world, will serve to instruct us 
as to the nature and amount of different matters 
that ought to be introduced into a given soil, in 
order to render it more fertile. It is not expected 
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that this will be done ata single operation; but 
itis important that we should know the proper 


ful to have recourse to the analysis of soils of 
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course of improvements, and then we can gradu- 
ally eilect them, according to our means.* 

By making, a comparison between the results 
of the foregoing analyses of cultivated soils re- 
markable for their great fertility, and the consti- 
tuent parts of our soil in Champaign county, we 
at once discover a striking difference in the total 
absence of lime in our soil, as well as a deficiency 
in the proportion of humus, or organic matter. 
The sum of the silicious and aluminous matters 
n each being very nearly the same. It is, there- 
fore, highly probable that an -artificial addition 
of the requisite proportion of lime and organic 
matter to our soil will restoré its fertility, and 
render it equal to the general average of the soils 
above noted. But there are other considerations 
which render it still more probable that the de- 
ficiency of lime and. organic matter is the princi- 
pal, if not the sole cause of the unproductiveness 
of oursoil. ‘These considerations I sliall proceed 
to notice. 

If there is any one principle settled in agricul- 
ture, it is that some convertible salt of lime is 
essential to the fertility of soils, and that certain 
crops cannot be raised upona soil destitute of 
lime. When we consider the most favored grain 
regions of the earth, it cannot fail to be remarked, 
that the soils are invariably charged with a nota- 
ble proportion of lime. On the other hand, we 
uote that where the soil is deficient in this respect, 
such crops are invariably meager, blighted and 
unprofitable. A _ soil destitute of lime may pro- 
duce straw, but it never can yield grain ! 

It is an important question, at present much 
discussed, whether salts of lime are essential to 
the nourishment of certain cereal grains, and 


whether the amount of calcareous matter is dimi- | 


nished in a soil by raising upon it successive 
crops. It is evident, since all vegetables contain 
lime in their constitution, that if they are raised 
on and removed from the soil after their growth, 
acertain proportion of the salis of lime must be 
abstracted. No one, I presume, will in modern 
times, contend that plants create any elementary 
substance. If they contain lime they must have 
drawn it from the soil, or from the manures that 
have been spread upon it. 

One hundred grains of the ashes of the grain 
of wheat were analyzed by Sir H. Davy, and 
he obtained 44.5 per cent. of the earthy phosphates, 
chiefly phosphate of lime. ‘The ashes of the straw 
of wheat contain siz per cent. of the phosphate, 
and one per cent. of the carbonate of lime; Indian 
corn contains the phosphate of lime, its ashes 
yielding no less than thirty-six per cent. Clover 
contains the sulphate of Ame; and nearly all the 
plants known yield a small proportion of calca- 
reous matter.t 

It is therefore proven beyond all doubt, that 
lime in some of its various forms is an essential 
ingredient in all fertile soils ; first, from the fact 
that itis almost universally presentin the most 
productive soils throughout the world ;—second, 
from the fact that all known plants contain more 
or less calcareous matter in some form as an es- 
sential constituent. 

it is likewise proven that lime, in some of its 
forms, must be continually abstracted {rom the 





* Jackson’s Report. 
t Jackson’s Report on Rhode Island. 


soil, by the constant growth and removal of those 
plants which contain in their constitution an 

notable proportion of the salts of lime ; and hence 
it may be inferred, that by constant cropping 
the lime contained in the soit will in time become 
exhausted ; and unless it be again added artig. 
cially to the soi!, it will become incapable of pro. 
ducing those plants which contain any considera. 
ble proportion of lime. ‘This fact is likewise proy. 
en by universa! experience, in the cultivation of 
wheat, Indian corn, clover, and other plants con. 
taining in their constitution lime in large pro. 
portions. 





Until very recently, it had not been suspected 
that any soil was wholly destitute of calcareous 
matter ; and more especially soils resting immedi. 
ately upon limestone formations. Indeed, most of 
the writers on agricultural chemistry, by the man. 
ner in which they have treated of soils, and their 
constituent parts, would induce their readers to 
infer the general presence, in very large propor. 
tions, of this ingredient, an all soils. Mr. Eu. 
mund Ruffin, of Virginia, was perhaps the first 
to discover the general absence of this substance 
in all soils which are naturally unproductive. 
He states that in 1817, when first attempting to 
analyze soils, it was with surprise and some de- 
gree of distrust, that he found most specimens 
destitute of calcareous earth. And after repeated 
trials, made with great care and accuracy, he 
concludes that no naturally poor soil (below the 
falls of the rivers in Lower Virginia,) contains 
the smallest proportion of carbonate of lime. Afier 
having made extensive experiments on both rich 
and poor soils, from various parts of the country, 
Mr. Roffio arrives at the following conclusions: 

‘Phat all calcareous soils are naturally fertile 
and durable in a very high degree.”’—And, 

‘That all soils, naturally poor, are entirely 
destitute of calcareous earth.” 

I, then, can scarcely be denied (continues Mr. 
Ruflio,) that calcareous earth must be the cause 
of fertility of the one class of soils, and the want 
of it produces the poverty of the other. Qualities 
that always thus accompany each other cannot 
be otherwise than cause and effect.* 

But however deficient the soils in some parts 
of Virginia may be in calcareous matter, maly 
persons will be surprised to learn, that a large 
‘proportion of the soils of Ohio are likewise desti- 
tute of this essential ingredient. 

In the second Geological Report of Ohio, Dr. 
Locke states that the soil formed by the disinte- 
gration of the under-lying limestone formations, 
in the south-western parts of the state, does nol 
contain at the surface so much lime as we shoul 
anticipate ; and rarely if ever, where undisturbed, 
does it effervesce or foam with acids. On the 
tops of the hills around Cincinnati, the Joam lies 
seven to nine feet deep, before any stone 4 
mingled with it, and this loam is not eff ervescel 
with acids. 

The vegetable acids, (observes Dr. Locke,) 
which existin the natural juices of plants, a 
come saturated with lime as they pass throug" 
it, and form soluble salts, which are washed aw?) 
by the rains. ‘These causes, operating for ag% 
have evidently leached the surface, especially ° 
the table lands, till, in my opinion, there is 4" 











* Ruffin’s Essay. 
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solute want of calcareous matter. It this is the| some of their varieties. 
fact, the clay-marl, found every where between 
the layers of rocks, would be a beneficial manure; | 
and burnt slaked lime would be still more useful, 
and would undoubtedly renovate the wheat and 
grass lands, which, on the table lands, are to some 
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It has been your pleas- 
ure to retain mein the office which now renders 
it my duty to address you, notwithstanding my 
urgent solicitations to be excused, and sincere 
desire to see it filled by some other individual, and 
my convictions of the propriety of rotation in 
ortent worn out. office. I contess that the choice of a subject, for 
Ina previous Geological Report of Ohio, Dr. occasions like this, is becoming with me a matter 
Riddell says, the bottom lands near the mouth of some difficulty. I have thought it might not 
of the Big Miami, are in some places destitute of | be incompatible.with the objects of our institution, 
carbonate of lime. ‘The diluvial soils of the ex- | or disagreeable to you, were I to withdraw trom 
tensive plains of Champaign and Logan counties, | the mere machinery of our noblescience, and make 
as I learned from frequently repeated experiments, | some remarks, at this time, on what I would call 
are usually destitute of carbonate of lime. I have | the morals of agriculture. 
often noticed, by repeated observation, while tra- It has pleased a beneficent Providence to con- 
velling north in Ohio, that the inner tracts of all | duct us through another agricultural year, in the 
large plains, whether the margins are bounded | enjoyment: of blessings which none other than 
by hills of limestone or not, present a soil in which he can bestow. In casting our views around, we 
carbonate of lime cannot be detected. Between | find abundant cause for thankfulness, that ** our 
Clarksville and Springfield, the soil does not often | !ot has been cast in pleasant places,” and that 
contain any appreciable amount of carbonate of | *‘ truly we have a goodly heritage.” Our causes 
lime. Near Upper Sandusky I tried with acids, | for gratitude are indeed great, and they are nu- 
portions of the upland soil from several places, | merous. We have civil, religious and physical 
but no carbonate of lime was indicated. Neither | privileges, which are our boast throughout the 
would the black mould effervesce, when submitted | world. Our climate is uncommonly salubrious, 
tothe same experiment. The soil about Monroe, | our soils freely productive, and capable of high 
in Huron county, does not effervesce with acids ;|improvement. In recounting the blessings poured 
and would probably admit of improvement by the | out on us by a kind Providence, well may we ex- 
application of calcareous matter.* claim with the Psalmist, “He hath not so dealt 
Farmers’ of the west! We beg of you to|withany nation.” = 
reflect upon these facts. Is it true, that yoursoils| But amidst all our civil and natural advantages, 
contain little or no lime or calcareous earth? A | Wwe are obliged to see and to confess much that is 
fip’s worth of nitric acid, poured upon the soil, | wrong. Man is perhaps most restless, and most 
will inform you.. Is it also érwe, that the presence | prone to err, when most blessed. Boasting him- 
of lime, in some of its forms, is essential to the | seif to be the lord of God’s heritage, he is answer- 
proper growth and perfection of nearly every | able for all the error and all the wrong in its 
vegetable known, and more especially of those |management. Doomed by his Maker, soon alter 
that are cultivated and used as food for man and | his creation, to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
animals? If you should not be convinced of'| face, he has ever since been exerting himself’ in 
this fact, from the brief considerations above | unavailing efforts, io liberate himself from the 
given, read the invaluable works of Davy, Chap- | literal fulfilment of his curse. But io proportion 
al, and many others, on agricultural chemistry, | to the breach of this law of his nature, so does 
And should you succeed in convincing yourselves | he invariably fail of success, in the issue of his 
ofthese important truths as | have done, youjlabors. We generally are able to trace the cause 
will naturally inquire, what is to be done to reme- | of our failures to ourselves, and to recollect that 
dy this defect in our soils. In the next number, | | the means of success were in our power, but for 
Propose to aid you in your researches for the pro- | want of attention or of exertion were not applied. 
per remedy, as well aa to offersome further and| Knowledge unemployed is not power—time 
more important facts and reasons upon the neces- | Misspent is not money. 
ily of the application of calcareous earth to poor| It is lamentable to observe the many and di- 
and exhausted soils. versified subteriuges, to which multitudes in our 


country resort, in order to escape the endurance 


of this ancient curse upon our race. Many re- 
ADDRESS TO THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY | Move to the fertile wilds of the west, merely to 


OF CUMBERLAND, BY THE PRESIDENT, w. | escape from labor. These, like their ancient pro- 
8. MORTON, DELIVERED 8TH OCTOBER, 184], | totypes among the children of Israel, are prone 
to regret the flesh-pots left behind, before they 

Published by order of the Society. pass through the wilderness to the promised 
Gentlemen -—In previous addresses I have at- land. Many, almost as quick as thought, turn 
empted to give you my views of the improve- merchants, vainly dreaming that the very name 
ment of land, and the modes by which it may of merchant will make them rich. We all know 
it be effected, of the importance of raising si gp? ene cae ge . be serait — 
lock, and ésneci sing. most parti r.| Out the requisite mental and mora g, be- 
yp er mgt ng a de - asm“ come broken ones. Indeed, these are becoming 
pecially ag regards shelter from bad weather, so numerous, as a class, and public sentiment so 
td providing them bountiful supplies of food charitable towards them, that it is a matter of 
Wapted to their necessities, during the various; ®°™e doubt, whether such retired gentlemen do 
Kasons of the year. 1 have also made some re- | "° thus fix their casfe, and establish themselves 
uarks on the rotation of crops and the oulture of |? & higher order of gentility, than, with their 
——————— feeble energies, they possibly could have done 











* See Riddell’s Geological Report. in any other way. By this remark, far be it from 
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me to design the slightest imputation on the ac- 
complished, the meritorious, but unfortunate mer- 
chant, who, in these untoward times, has lust 
his all. 

What were formerly called the learned and 
liberal professions ingulf multitudes in profound 
oblivion, who, like the foregoing class, have vainly 
imagined that a name or a license, conferred by 
persons in authority, would make their fortunes. 
‘These persons serve only to degrade their proles- 
sions, and to destroy public confidence in the few 
of their brethren who have the talent and learn- 
ing to comprehend, and the conscientious integri- 
ty honestly to discharge, the duties of their calling. 
K.ven the sacred functions o! the clerical office are 
sometimes rudely seized by unhallowed hands, 
which have proved recreant to the handles of the 
plough, and from no better motive, than that they 
imagined the labors of the pulpit to be less irk- 
some. Far be it from me, again I say, to speak, 
or even to think unkindly, of the amiable, the mo- 
dest, the excellent young men, who, from mis- 
taking their calling, or, from some other unlore- 
seen impediment, fail of success. My remarks 
are designed for those who have failed from 
sheer hatred of labor. 

Many other instances might be pointed out, 
of persons who have avoided the pursuits of 
agriculture, from the vain hope of averting that 
doom, which requires of man, that “in the 
sweat of his face he should eat his bread.” 
These might be drawn, from high officers, who 
gormandize on the stores of government, and the 
whole tribe of vermin, who nibble in the public 
crib, down to the miserable vagabond, who skulks 
from house to house, like a stray dog, sponging 
daily subsistence {rom the reluctant charity of his 
neighbors. 

But even the class devoted to agriculture is, by 
no means, exempt from the fear of labor. The 
truth of this proposition is so manifest, that it is 
somewhat difficult to decide, where we should be- 
gin with its proof. Who has not heard many of 
this class lamenting their lot, as hard, and wish- 
ing it had been cast in some other occupation ? 
Let us suppose a traveller passing among us, 
whose design is honestly to learn the present 
condition, and future prospects of our agriculture. 
In the first place, perhaps he would be struck 
with the perishable nature and imperfect structure 
of our fences, and their unfitness, in many cases, 
for the protection of our crops. On inquiring for 
the reason -of this, he might learn that there is 
some excuse for it in the fact that our law ren- 
ders it necessary that every man should barricade 
his crops against destruction from the cattle of 
other people, instead of requiring the owners of 

animals to prevent their trespassing on the crops 
of neighbors. But still, he might wonder what 
other reason, beside the trouble of it, could pre- 
vent us from making this protection a better one. 
And he would suspect there must be some hard 
thoughts, if not hard words, among neighbors. 
{le would also find, in this neighborhood at least, 
a great many gates, and the most of them in 
such bad order, as to cost honest people much 
trouble in shutting them. He would observe, 








that the plan long since antiquated in England 
and Scotland, of in-field and out-field, is still gene- 
rally kept up. The out-fields in which the growth 
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clovered, and almost as poor as the patches of 
land and fields thrown altogether’ out of cultiva. 
tion, which produce nothing but poverty-grags, 
broom-straw and young pines. The in-fields, of 
tobacco lots, on which all, or nearly all the ma- 
nure of the farm is applied, and which still gene. 
rally receive uot half enough, and which produce 
tobacco, wheat, and generally, of late, clover, 
serve to show what the land is capable of under 
complete management. On learning the reason 
lor this arrangement, he would find, that we deal 
on credit—that the big bill of the merchant, or 


‘part of it, and many other bills have to be paid, 


out of the proceeds of the tobacco crop, and that 
were it not for this sort of compulsion, taany might 
not manure halfas much land as they do. Well 
might he conclude, that this sweating must bea 
terrible operation, in this land of .our’s, and that 
whatever our former talented representative? in 
congress may have done, we are very’ far fiom 
having discovered the philosopher’s stone, “ pay 
as you go.” 

Let our traveller now come about the home- 
stead, and he will find the dwelling-house, good, 
bad, or indifferent, as the case may be. The 
same may be said of the granary. ‘The stable is 
apt to be indifferent, in many instances very 
bad—with a wet and filthy floor, and sometimes 
with mire so deep, at the door, as to require some 
hunger to induce a horse tu encounter the eu- 
trauce. Perchance, near the door, there may be 
piles of manure, long rinsed by the rains, not ac- 
tually put there to spoil, but thrown out to pre- 
vent the horses from being half buried, on lying 
down. This is admitied to be an extreme case, 
but for its slovenliness and cruelty deserves re- 
buke. Imagine our traveller gazing at an ati- 
mal which might have stood, in bold relief, 
among Pharaoh's lean kine, begrimed with filth, 
and covered with ice, its boilow eyes mournlully 
turned towards the fodder-stack, with its hinder 
legs almost crossed, to present the sharpest edge 
possible to the wind, while its fore ones are 
stretched, with almost dying energy, as props. 
Were he from Yorkshire, England, or, our own 
South Branch of Potomac, he might feel some 
doubt about the species of this poor beast; he 
would feel certain, however, from its horns, 11s 
mourntul lowing, and chewing its cud—if cud it 
had to chew—that it belonged to the genus 
“ Bos.” Such a picture as this, also, is very 
rare, but, I think, I have seen something like It. 
‘The owner of this animal means to improve his 
stock when he gets ready. But what is thal 
our stranger is inspecting so narrowly ? Its lace 
is sharp, and it is sharp all over. It looks as il 
had just passed through a rolling mill. He 8s 
read of the opossum, and he would like to take 4 
look at its pouch. [t roots, however, most furious 
ly, and if it only had ears he would suspect | 
must belong to the hog family. Perhaps the 
owner of these animals sells corn. Some ew 
instances of such misguided, left-handed give 
my may be found in our country, and as no ole 
punishment can be inflicted on them except ['™ 
cule, they should have enough of that. [3 
happy, gentlemen, to feel assured, that such ré 
treme cases of mismanagement are nol a 
found in our vicinity, or among our memo" 
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of corn and oats is attempted, not manured, not 





* John Randolph of Roanoke. 
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and to think that I perceive evidences of some- ;have flown there, issuing from a fine carriage, 


thing like improvement. Let us earneatly en- 
deavor to make these much more manilest. We 
have lost perhaps our best example of enug and 
judicious management, in every department of 
his business. You will readily perceive that I 
allude to our much valued and lamented friend, 
the late Edmund Eggleston. His example should 
long be remembered and imitated. 

But let us introduce our traveller to the people. 
If he be fit to meke observations at all, he has 
already observed, that success in agriculture, or 
indeed any thing else, depends much more upon 
them, as agents, than upon any thing on which 
they may operate. 

Permit me to premise, that whatever reflections 
may be made, in relation to the young, arises from 
no unkind feeling towards them, but from a deep 
and mournful conviction, that their faults are pro- 
duced, mainly, by errors of their parents and 
teachers, and errors in public sentiment. 

The time was, when our boys were drilled in 
the rudiments of education, by sound scholars 
among the Episcopal clergy. Alterwards, by well 
qualified clergymen of other denominations.— 
These gentlemen rigidly inculcated on their pu- 
pils, that while they were boys, they certainly 
were not men, and, when necessary, they made 
them sensibly feel the truth of this. ‘The impres- 
sion was so deep, that even afier they became 
men, they could hardly believe it. But, the con- 
viction of the truth, in this instance, had a much 
better foundation in reality than it would, had it 
been assumed in advance of the fact. 

[In more modern times, somebody diecovered 
that the clergy had too much important business 


which cost her father more money than he can 
leave her as a legacy. He is a bachelor, and 
wishes to take the grand master’s degree in life. 
He has a great horror of carriages, as their intro- 
duction brings with it all manner of luxury into 
acommunity. He begins to think this is not the 
country for him, but, like a prudent man, re- 
solves to look further. Her dress, probably, cost 
more than her mother thus expended in five 
years, or her grand- mother in her life-time. He 
finds that they all come to church, in carriages, 
and that there are more of these on the ground 
than can be readily counted. He thinks he can- 
not settle in Virginia. But, the ladies are so 
beautiful! He must look further. On getting 
better acquainted, he finds that they are very ac- 
complished in novel-reading, know something 
of grammar, geography, astronomy, geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, in short, of almost every 
thing, except, perhaps, self-denial in expenditure, 


the source whence money comes, and the art of 


house-keeping. He makes his auguries of the 
future prospects of agriculture in our dear old 
dominion. ‘ What a pity,” he thinks, “that 
these fine girls have not been well grounded, in 
a thorough taste for the British classics general- 
ly, and especially such poets as Milton, Thom- 
son, Young and Cowper!” 

He turns to the boys. Many of these he 
might have taken for young Indians, had their 
skins been red, and their persons wrapped in 
blankets. ‘Their hair, dressed ala mode Chero- 
kee, hangs to their throats. Their velvet hands 
are covered with silk or kid gloves. Their dress, 
of the most costly materials, is fashioned in that 


lo occupy every moment of their time, to spend | style, which, but a few years ago, fixed upon the 


any part of it in the education of youth; even 
belore any safe and well adjusted scheme {or 
their education could be devised. 

Since this discovery, parents and teachers have 
got together by advertisement, and every otlier 
conceivable mode, except the right one, that of a 
thorough knowledge of character. These teach- 
ers have, generally, been knowing ones enough, 
to find that the best way to become popular, and 
to get the most scholars, was to electioneer among 
the boys. Since then, the boys have been know- 
ing ones too, have had their day—have been men 
—and some of them great men at fourteen. And, 
how, who does not see that they, ina great mea- 
sure, rule the country ? 

li would be needless to give a detailed account 
of female education, in this country, in former 
limes. Suffice it to say, that girls learned but 
very little at school. ‘They were taught to read, 
Write and cipher a little, by a matronly lady, in 


few who_ had the firm hardihood to assume it, the 
appellation of dandies. The supercilious glance 
and mawnificent stride proclaim, more loudly than 
words, “ who but we ?” 
creation!” And many of them carry out this 
sentiment; for they rule all about them. Such 
marvellous precocity amazes our stranger. But 
he perseveres in his investigations, and finds that 
they really are men, for they have their wine-par- 
lies, and card-parties, and sometimes spend more 
money in one of their nightly orgies, than their 
fathers make—as clear profit—in a whole year. 
And that they swear in oaths as long, and as 
senselessly arranged, as their own dishevelled 
locks. ‘* What are their calculations?” he asks 
in amazement. Why, they expect, as soon as 
they become legally men, they will, by instinct, 
or, in some other mysterious way, be perfect pro- 
digies, and feeling that they have, indeed, tasted 
of the tree of knowledge, they threaten, that if 


the family, or at school in the neighborhood, | the old man, as the father is irreverenily called, un- 
While very young; afier which their education | dertake to control them, they will march to Alaba- 


Was chiefly domestic and maternal. The best of 
books were put into their hands, and they acquir- 
ed a taste for them, and such women as they 
made immeasurably greater men than he who 
addresses you have told the world. 

Vur stranger in forming acquaintances begins 
With the young ladies. He first sees them at 
church. He is struck with their mode of getting 
there. He has somehow learned that their mo- 
thers were not too proud to ride to church, two 
on a horse. But now he sees a single sylph-like 
ting, whom he could have easily imagined to 
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ma or Mississippi, or be off to Texas. But 
how comes such deep depravity, at so early an 
age? It is found,oh horrid! that these par- 
ties are generally contrived by one or more. older 
boys with the same profusion of hair on their 
heads, either natural or artificial, and a perfect 
mop of it on their faces and throate—and that 
all this is their diabolical work. Now, as to the 
fashion of the hair, I am not very particular, but 
when it becomes so perfectly the rage, ae to give 
an impress to character, and. exert an influence 
on morals, it deserves rebuke. {tis true, have 


‘¢ We are the lords of 
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not learned that, since the days of Samson, | 
length of hair had any connextion with strength, 
either of brawn or intellect, and if one does not 
fall into some delusion on this subject, it matters 
not much how he wears his hair. It would be 
very pleasing, however, to see our boys dressing 
inastyle becoming the relation they sustain to 
society, and giving fair promise that they wiil 
prepare, in the best manner, forthe high and re- 
spénsible destinies which await them. They lit- 
tle think with what deep affection, and absorb- 
ing interest, they are regarded by their seniors 
and parents. 

{ have now, gentlemen, passed over, in a hur- 
ried manuer, some of the remarks which I in- 
tended for this occasion. I designed to have 
said something about the condition of the poor, 
and their education, and the fiterary fund and its 
management. But, having neglected to prepare 
while leisure was allowed me, and being inter- 
rupted, in the short space which I allowed my- 
self for preparation, | must now draw to a close, 
without finishing as Lintended. 

The picture, as far. as presented, confessedly 
bordering on caricature, gives no bright prospect 
of the future condition of agriculture. ‘The im- 
press on the character of our youth, doubtless 
stamped by the wild schemes of wealth and ag- 
grandizement, but recently indulged by their 
seniors, from the great expansion of credit, from 
magnificent speculations in the south-west, and 
from multicaulis—should cause us deep concern. 
The subject is full of pain. LI may have erred, 


————————— 


Note.—Having culpably procrastinated the 
commission of my thoughts to paper, until bare- 
ly time enough remained for the purpose, and 
being interrupied by the necessity for an effort, 
which produced ind:sposition, l was thrown into 
such embarrassing hurry, as to produce confusion, 
in the developement of the plan proposed. [ 
have nothing now left me, having consented to 
its publication, but to furnish the address, as jt 
was delivered, for printing, appending a note, ex- 
plaining the plan rather more clearly than could 
be drawn from the body of the address. 

The leading idea was, that man, by a law of 
his nature, was doomed to labor. That obedience 
to this law generally insured bim success, That 
disobedience or evasion of it was the usual cause of 
human failure. To this source may be traced the 
miserable condition of our agriculture, as well as 
of our commerce—(lor it is evident, that if our 
products and, of course, our export staples were 
greater, the current of exchanges would, 80 far, 
turn in our favor.) To this source may be traced, 
the giddy pliability of our grown men, to be se- 
duced into wild schemes of enrichment—and our 


‘boys, into alarming indolence, efleminacy and 


dissipation. ‘The hardy sons of toil, who per- 
formed their own work, or attended to their own 
business, have mostly gone to the grave. Gen- 
tlemen nowadays, in moderate circumstances, 
who have neither public nor professional duties to 
perform, that they may take their own pleasure, 
employ what are called overseers. This, with 
most of the class, is a misnomer, for they often 








in attempting to alleviate this, by occasionally in- 


need more to be overseen than the negroes. An 





























































termingling levity with my remarks. You doubt- | industrious, attentive, faithful overseer, is an hono- 
less all agree with me, in the opinion, that the | rable man, too seldom found. It is by the way 
prosperity of agriculture, and all the interests of | becoming an objéct worth inquiry, where over- 
our beloved country, depend more upon the cha- | seers are to be obtained. ‘The sons of our worthy 
racter of the people, than on the physical advan- | two and three hogshead men have, like the other 
tages enjoyed, great as these are acknowledged | boys, got to wearing broad-cloth coats, hair like 
to be. J intended also to present some remarks | Indians, and become gentlemen at fourteen. It 
more directly applicable to ourselves, as the ac- | may soon be deemed an insult to ask any man to 
tors and conductors in the passing ecenes of lite. | be overseer. Most evils work their own cure. 
But time fails me. I have said enough, however, | ‘This may compel every toan to be his own over- 
to show the awful magnitude of the subject, and | seer, and thus bring good out of evil. 
its touching and intense conpexton wiih every} The subject of education and the condition of 
thing dear to our hearte. ‘the rising generation is also one of thrilling in- 
May |, before closing, touch once more on ajterest. An ardent lriend of the boys, I am for 
matter, which deeply concerns us all. ‘The busy |their own good, plotting rebellion against their 
and malignant spirit of party seems to be diffus- | @overnment. Icannot abide the idea of an in- 
ing gall and bitterness through almost all the ra-| fant king. I could most cordially wish them to 
mifications of society. Not only is the ocean|be laboriously preparing for the theatre of man- 
rolled by the high functionaries of government | hood, and for incomparably surpassing the deeds 
and distinguished leaders, but every pool is mud- | of their fathers. ‘The example of Phaeton is too 
died, according as the petty agitator may desire | vividly recollected to trust them as yet with the 
to obscure his own designa of personal aggran-|reins. When they get ready, I shall most heart 
dizement, or (as the phrase is) ‘‘manulacture | iy unite in cheering them into the ranks. 
capital” for his own purposes. Mighty whirl-| © For-the girls, I feel the most delicate and the 
winds are raised or a little dust kicked up, accord- | deepest anxiety, and am assured, that whenever 
ing to the protency and skill of the operator. | their fathers and brothers shall fall into the right 
Agitators in the north, and agitators in the south, | track, they will sweetly glide into that course (0 
are constructing a hedge of thorns and briers to | which the public welfare so loudly calls them. 
sever our glorious union. ‘Their occupation would! The conclusion of the whole matter is, that the 
perhaps be harmless, were their labors not drawn | best agricultural’ periodicals may be published, 
into requisition, and eagerly used, by men who | the best essays may be written on the improve 
seem to be better. Can agriculture flourish, when | ment of farming, the best implements of husban- 
those, who should be its friends, are madly en- dry may be invented, the best races of stock 10° 
gaged in other things, which must tend to its| troduced, philosophers may speculate, the mini 
ruin? TI conclude, gentlemen, tervently trusting, | ters of our holy religion may preach, yet alter a’ 
that we will all earnestly lay these things to heart, | appalling as the thought may be, we mus! | 


and strive, through this society, todo much good| WORK! Yes, we must WORK. ti 
to our ceuniry. w. S. M. 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN AGRICULTURE. 


From the New York Evening Post. 

In the Phalange, a Fourier paper pub- 
lished at Paris, September 8th, a novel disco- 
very is described, which if true will work a great 
change in an important department of agricultur- 
al labor. Itis communicated to the Paris print 
by Chas. Poillard and M. Bernard, who daie 
their letter at Brest, August, 1841. It appears 


that while they and some of their friends, who. 


farm their own estates, were engaged in conversa- 
tion on the subject of agriculture, it was observed 
by one of them that that branch of industry was 
suffering more from the want of capital and enter- 
prise than any other, and that nothing was to be 
done without manure, which was every day be- 
coming more scarce andexpensive. ‘This remark 
led to an inquiry into the properties of manure, 
and particu‘arly as to what provision nature had 
made in those uncultivated regions where there 
seems to be a vigorous and Juxuriant growth, 
without artificial assistance. 

‘In observing nature unassisted, or unthwart- 
ed rather, by the hand of man, in vegetable 
reproduction, itis found that when the seed is 
tipe it falls upon the ground, and then the plant 
which has produced it sheds its leaves or falls it- 
self upon it in decay, and covers and protecis it 
from the weather until generation has com- 
menced, and the young plant is able to grow up in 
health and strength and full developement, to 
recommence the same routine of seeding and ol 
reproduction. 

“Krom this it follows that, in nature, every 
plant produces its own soil or humus, and that the 
earth only serves to bear the plant and not to aid 
or nourish itin vegetation. ‘The nourishment of 
plants is thus supposed to be derived from air and 
water, heat and light, or electricity in ditlerent 
proportions, adapted to the different varieties ol 
vegetable nature.” 

With this general notion in their minds, and 
considering wheat to be, in present circumstances, 
one of the most important vegetable substances, 
they agreed to try experiments, and in October 
last undertook the following operations : 

ina field which had been sown with rye, be- 
cause the land was deemed too poor for wheat, a 
plot of twelve square yards, untilled and left with- 
out manure, was carelully strewed over with the 
grains of wheat, and wheaten straw was laid upon 
closely, and about one inch in thickness. Ina 
garden, also, which had been neglected several 
years, a few square rods of earth were trodden 
over, and the surlace being made close and hard, 
some grains of wheat were scattered on this har- 
dened surface, and a layer of straw one inch in 
depth was carefully laid over it, and left, as in the 
former case, to take ite chance without ulterior 
attention. And in order to make doubt impossi- 

leconcerning the mere secondary functions of 


Mineral earth in vegetable reproduction, twenty | 


grains of wheat were sown upon the surface of a 
Pane of glass, and covered with some straw alone, 
48 in the other case. 

‘he germination of the seed was soon apparent 
and most healthy in developement. ‘ The winter 
has been rigorous,” say these correspondents, * for 
‘his part of the country, and the earth has some- 
‘Mes been frozen in one solid mass to a depth of 


six inches inthe garden where the wheat was 
sown, and this has happened several times durin 
the winter, to the great injury of many plants so 
even the entire destruction of some ; while the spots 
protected by the straw were never thoroughly 
| congealed, nor were the grains of wheat, though 
| lyiug on the surface under the straw, at all aflect- 
ed by the cold. During the epring excessive 
droughts, prolonged and several times repeated, 
having prevented vegetation on the common plan 
from flourishing in healthy progress, while our lit- 
tle spots of wheat have hardly felt the inconve- 
nience of excessive dryness, for the earth, protect- 
ed by the siraw, has never been deprived entirely 
of moisture, and our blades of corn were flourish- 
ing when all around was drooping and uncertain. 
To conclude, then, we have thoroughly succeeded 
in our practical experiment, and the wheat pro- 
duced is of the finest quality. ‘Thestraw was more 
than six feet high, and in the ears were 50, 60, 
and even 80 grains of wheat of full developement, 
the admiration of all who saw them, and particu- 
larly those which grew upon the pane of glass, 
aud which were quite as healthy and as large as 
those which grew upon the common earth... It 
‘must be observed also that there was not the 
smallest particle of earth upon the glass, and that 
the plants were lefi entirely to themeelves, with- 
out being watered or attended to in any way 
whatever from the time of sowing to the time of 
reaping.” 

The cause of this euccess they think may be 
explained in the following manner ; 

** Straw being a bad conductor of heat, anda 
good conductor of electricity, maintains the root 
of the plantina medium temperature, and pre- 
vents the earth from being deprived entirely of 
moisture. ‘The moisture of the earth, or the sub- 
stratum, being continual, facilitates the gradual 
and constant absorption of carbonic acid gas from 
the surrounding atmosphere, and hydrogen and 
carbon, the chief elements of nourishment to ve- 
getables, are thus economized in regular supplies 
where they are constantly required, and pass in 
combination with oxygen from the roots up to the 
stems and branches of the plants in which they 
are assimilated, andthe oxygen throws off in ex- 
halation from the leaves. ‘Thestraw decays but 
slowly, and thus furnishes its substance by degrees 
to the young plant in due progression and propor- 
lion, (such as the siliquous ingredients, for in- 
stance, of the pod or capsule,) so that the de- 
‘composition of the straw corresponds to the four 
phases of fermentation in progressing from the 
saccharine to the alcaholic, the acid and the putrid 
states, analogous to those of infancy, budding, 
youth, and seeding of the plant. 

‘* We observe that our blades of wheat have 
but a very few roots, and those are short and hard, 
something like a bird’s claw; and this agrees with 
the remarks of Mons. Raspail, who states that 
the most healthy plants in ordinary vegetation 
have the least exuberance of roots and fibres. 

‘ Another important observation also, is, that 
weeds, and parasitical vegetation are prevented 
by this method, for the straw chokes every other 
plant but that of its own seed. Many other inter- 
esting observations might be made on these ex- 
periments, but we refrain at present from obtrud- 
ing on your readers ; but if any of them wish for 
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ingly afford them every facility. The importance 
of the general result will easily become appa- 
rent without further comment, and a revolution in 
the present modes of agricultural labor is a neces- 
sary consequence of this discovery. No tillage 
will now be required, nor any artificial stimu- 
janis in manure and other more or lees expensive 
combinations with regard to soil and culture. In 
fact, it would be tedious to enumerate the various 
advantages that may result in practice from this 
casual experiment, and therefore we proclaim it 
simply to the world that all may profit by it.” 

As this experiment can be easily tried, we hope 
some of our farmers will put it to the test, and 
communicate the result. We shall certainly try 
itonasmall 7 by 9 lot of ground, which is the 
largest that is vouchsafed to a dwellerin the 
cily. 


GROWING POTATOES UNDER STRAW. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


Some remarks in a late number of the Farm- 
ers’ Register, relative to growing potatocs under 


straw, induce me to make the following siate- | 


ment: 

Many years ago, my father had a bank in his 
meadow (near Philadelphia) which could not be 
irrigated in the common way, on account of the 
thin, porous soil resting on a bed of loose sand- 
stone. The water froma fine spring had been 
turned on, but it sunk down and disappeared. 
Recourse was then had to flooding. An em- 
bankment sufficient to hold all the water that 
could collect in twelve hours, was constructed ; so 
that, every night and morning, a tide swept over 
the surface, and good crops were obtained. In 
process of time, however, the flood-gate ceased 
to perform well, and weeds of little value for hay 
got possession of the bank. A new plan was 
determined on. Late in spring, when vegetation 
was well advanced, we laid potatoes among the 
grass and weeds at proper distances, and then co- 
verec the whole with straw about a foot in thick- 
ness. ‘The product was good, though the season 
was dry; the grass and weeds were smothered 
and destroyed ; and the year alter we had a fine 
crop of clover. . . 

Greatfield, Cayuga co., N. Y., 11 mo. 2, 1841. 


ARISTIDA OLIGANTHA. POVERTY GRASS. 
HEN’S NEST GRASS. 


(Subject continued from p. 618.) 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

In addition to the two species of Jristida de- 
scribed at page 613 of the current volume of the 
Farmers’ Register, . oligantha is entitled to 
notice as being the poverty grass of the district 
of country above tide water. Its specific charac- 
teristics are that the flowers are solitary and dis- 
tant; and the awns very much elongated, and 
divaricate rather than contorted. It is the most 
conspicuous and luxuriant species of the whole 

nus. Inthe month of September it attains its 
full size, which is about 15 to 18 inches in height; 
covering whole fields of impoverished land, and, 
apart from the associations with which it is con- 





— a 
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nected, exhibiting a pleasing and wavy appear- 
ance. It flourishes on the same soils which pro- 
duce 4. dichotoma, 4. gracilis, 4. purpuras- 
cens, § Cc. : 
When the seeds have become matured, they 
are exceedingly annoying to persons walking 
through patches of this grass. They insinuate 
themselves into one’s clothes, from which they 
are with difficulty detached. When the plant 
is in flower, it has been supposed by some farmers 
to afford nutritious grazing to stock. It is then, 


at. any rate, very tender and luxuriant, It is 
an annual, and flowers in September. 

All the species of Aristida are doubtless includ- 
ed jn the provincial name of poverty grass: for 
to an unpractised eye it is only by a somewhat 
careful examination that the specific differences 
are detected. And before the period of flowering, 
it is still more difficult to distinguish them. 

The range of this species is not well defined 
by botanists. Accordingto Eaton it is a southern 
plant, though it is not described in Elliott’s Botany 
of Georgia and South Carolina. From the pre- 
vious notices published in the Farmers’ Register, 
itis probably not common in the tide water region 
of Virginia. In Chesterfield, Goochland, and 
the adjacent counties, itis by far more common 
than any of its congeners. aoe. P. 

Chesterfield county. 


GROUND OF PREFERENCE FOR DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF WHEAT. SURFACE MANURING, 


Absence from home during the latter part of 
October, and continued indisposition since, have 
prevented our paying attention to several of the 
past communications at tle time of their appear- 
ance, when comments would have been better 
timed, and perhaps more satisfactory than now. 
These several omissions will now be supplied. 

Weentirely agree with our valued correspondent, 
Mr. A. Nicol, in considering it an important de- 
sideratum, that some of our most experienced 
and successful wheat farmers shall present their 
opposite views of preference for each of sundry 
different kinds of wheat as the supposed best 
crop. And without designing to exclude, or (0 
slight such information or opinions from any other 
source, we would especially request the opinions 
of Messrs. Hill Carter of Shirley, John A. Selden 
of Westover, and William B. Harrison of Brat- 
don, because understanding that these gentlemen 
prefer different wheats, and because the judgment 
of each of them deserves high respect. We could 
name many others from whom opinions on this 
subject would be no less valued, bat of whose 
preferences of kind nothing has been heard. 

In our own general practice for more than the 
twenty last years, we have adhered tothe opel 
tain purple straw wheat,” and, on thé whole, 
have preferred it to any other kind. Sundry othr" 
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kinds have been tried as part of the crop, because | increased growth of the elover serves to speedily 
supposed at the time to be preferable; but each| cover and shade and keep moist the manure, so 
has been afterwards abandoned, and the mountain | as to induce ils speedy rotting; and as fast as 
purple straw again sown exclusively. Our pre-|it rots, its enriching parts are taken up by the 
ference was founded on the belief that this kind, | growing crop, and through its increase, the quanti- 
on a general average of years, was at least as) 'Y of manure is multiplied for the use of the next 
productive as any, and that the grain was better grain crop. If pine leaves are laid over wheat 
able to withstand wet weather during harvest, | aller the sowing and harrowing, and before the 
than any white wheat, and perhaps most of the| plants come up, there is not only a slight early be- 
red wheats. Any later wheat would be more nefit {rom this coarse and poor manure, but a valua- 
liable to be injuted by fust; and any bearded ble protection from the winter cold, both to the 
wheat is less manageable or sale in reaping, shock- wheat and the clover seed sown thereon. So far as 
ing, and thrashing by machines. The grain is this can be done, at so busy a season, it is the best 
supposed by experienced millers to make the mode of using the rakings of pine land. The 
richest and best flour—though of course not so trash might be raked up and left in heaps during 
white, and therefore not so high-priced as the the previous autumn and winter, as it rots very 
flour of the thin-skinned and more tender white | *!0Wly in heaps. 

wheats. These, our grounds of preference, are The greater economy of applying the manures 
stated to invite correction of our judgment, and| ‘0 the surface furnishes the explanation of all 
opposing views from better sources of information. that is true and beneficial reported in the article 





’ as , at page 643, asa new wo ul di 
If the writer of a recent communication (signed pag tity and nderful discovery 
' . made in France. We have no question that the 
S. at p. 628,) had been a reader of the earlier vo- 
P “ ; 4 facts therein stated are much exaggerated, and 
lumes of the Farmers’ Register, he would have | 


ee gf some of them altogether mistaken, or falsely 
seen many confirmations of his opinion, (though | 


iat , ~ |stated. Of these, are the statement of the growth 
still deemed in his region both novel in practice | 


; : \of wheat on a pane of glass, and without the 
and heterodox in theory,) of the propriety of} ., ._. ee Pf 8 yd 
© ) Ay ih , W | aid of soil, and that of two inches thickness of wheat 
‘ing putrescent manures to the surilace. | 
appiying pu * | ai | Straw serving to prevent the growth of all weeds. 
aU ? oC ? s 2 - | ° s . 
have for seven eee at ones om ~— ine a 4 | But, rejecting such exaggerations and false state- 
? y = . e ¢€ = “ R 
pegs ve © : 7 siete pesians 3 ANC’ ment, there is no doubt of the established truth 
the rationale or theory as being perlectly satis-|  ¢ aay oat 
¢ senate’ yi ‘© [ ' y of the general principle which is there presented 
actory. nd if it be as improving to soil or crop ; ; 
clory C | 5 OP) | as a new discovery ; that is, that a covering of 
or even nearly so, to apply manure to the surlace 


a ee mils ome vn of 50 to 100 | vegetable matter will serve well as manure, and 
8 g er, it offers ain o ) ie oii 

sith oar ne ai ee {also (if thick enough) preserve the moisture and 
per cent. in the value of the general manuring | 


Caf ith Iyi j mellowness or tilth of the soil, and smother 
operé arm, in the greatly increase< . , . 
P once yo i 7 ait se * COn-| weeds. Two inches thickness of straw could 
pena oder oe ne Sapper neeged not however effect any of the latter objects. —En., 
sity for plonghing under manures to prevent their | 


waste, they could be applied but at certain anni 
times, and under certain conditions of manure, | 
andof crop. But, if it be permitted to apply to 
tle surface, the application is not only almost 
always more easy and convenient, but the ma- siecdtacnsiaaesenn tos sarngame 


I yesterday saw, at Evergreen, a striking proof 
n se . ee aie a ; 7 oe 

ure may be laid on when too coarse to be easily | of the beneficial effect of the application of this 
ploughed under, or when the state of the land| manure. About 10 years ago, a strip of land 
or the crop would not: permit ploughing. For | about 15 or 20 steps wide, running through a por- 
cultivated crops, and short or partially rotted ma- tion of a field quite uniform, there being no per- 


ceptible difference of soil on either side, was 
nure, we should care very little whether it were | dressed with green-sand at the rate of about 30 


ploughed under just before planting, or given as| bushels to the acre. The field had been previ- 
top-dressing very soon afier; and considerations | °US'y marled, and since the marling never a 

. ; . | bushel of putrescent manure has been applied in 
of mere ednvenience would induce the choice 


* ej any shape. The green-sand was applied for ex- 
of either mode. But, perhaps the very best ap- | periment’s sake, and, as well as the proprietor re- 


plication of coarse manure is on clover, (or other members, in the fall succeeding a wheat crop, on 
grasa) not designed to be grazed, or mown. ‘The the first year’s growth of clover. The land has 
b] ° 


; been for several years hack cultivated principally 
manuté gives as mueh and as early benefit to the|;, wheat and clover. The clover seed has not 
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Clover fig it could to any tillage crop; and the| been sown for several rotations, this etrip is now 
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well set with a uniform thick and vigorous growth 
of young clover, while on either side, the clover 
is much more scattering and far inferior. The 
wheat stubble (wheat was cut from this field 
this summer) would show that the wheat in this 
sirip was decidedly better, may almost say 50 
per cent. better without the fear of exaggeration, 
than outside of it. The carrot weeds stand al- 
inost twice as high as on the neighboring land, 
and though the vile fox-tail rears its dingy head 
in great profusion on either side, little or none is 
perceptible here. The above observation may 
be interesting to those owning deposites of green- 
sand. Enmunp Ruvorrin, JR. 
November 4th, 1841. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY OF HENRICO—(2d meeting.) 


(Extracts from the proceedings.) 


Report of the committee on stallions. 


The committee appointed to award the pre- 


mium to the stallion best suited for the get of 


saddle or harness horses, beg leave to report, that 
six were exhibited, and the committee unanimous- 
ly agreed that the bay stallion Cieveland, the pro- 
perty of Gen. Carrington, and got by imported 
Cleveland out of a Roanoke mare, was entitled 
to the award. R. B. Haxatt, Chairman. 

October 20th, 1841. 

The award of $15 was therefore accordingly 
paid. 

The following reports were then presented: 


Report of the committee on gardens. 


The committee on gardens respectfully repre- 


sent, that of allthe fine gardens in the vicinity of 


Richmond, only one has been offered for their ex- 
amination, and they sincerely regret that they 
are compelled to decline awarding a premium to 
that. Joun Carter, Chairman. 
Richmond, October 20, 1841. 
[And accordingly no premium was awarded 
upon the subject of gardens. } 


Report of the committee on corn. 


To the Executive Committee, of the Henrico 
Agricultural Society: 

The undersigned, a committee appointed to ex- 
amine the fields of corn, of such members of the 
society, as might be disposed to compete for the 
premiums to be awarded, state, that they were 
requested to view the fields of the following per- 
sons, to wit: 

The Rev. J. H. Turner, Messrs. G. W. Bas- 
set, Walker ‘Tomlin, R. C. Page, Jas. Gordon, 
Isaac A. Goddin, Josiah Smith, John N. Shields 
and Sterling I. Crump. Having examined the 
corn fields of the gentlemen aforesaid, we now 
report: ‘That it is our unanimous opinion, that 
Mr. W. Tomlin’s is the best field of corn, Mr. 
S. l. Crump’s the second best, Mr. I. A. God- 
din’s the third, and Mr. J. N. Shield’s the fourth. 

We deem it proper to state, that Parson Tur- 
ner’s corn field has been visited by a violent wind, 
and was very much injured, and it gives us pleas- 
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ure to state, that all the corn fields, viewed by us, 
are considered very fine. 


Epmunp CurpistiAn, 
Epwin Hitt, 
Wirwuiam A. Gay. 

Henrico, October 20, 1841. 

Whereupon the premiums were accordingly, 
paid—viz.: $15 to Mr. Foster—$12 to Mr. 
Crump—$10 to Mr. Goddin—and $8 to Mr. J. 
N. Shielde. 


Report of the committee on roots, &c. 


To the Executive Committeeeof the Henrico 
Agricuitural and Horticultural Society : 

Your committee to award the premiums on roots, 
&v., here beg leave to state, that they have view- 
ed the crops of every individual who has ex. 
pressed a wish to compete for the premiums, (at 
least so far as has come to their knowledge, ) and 
report as follows: 

That the crops of turnips that came under their 
observation, were those o! Messrs. Francis Sta- 
ples, Thos. S. Dicken, Joseph Rennie, William 
H. Richardson, and New and Hydecker; and 
they give it, as their decided opinion, that Fran- 
cis Staples, esq., is justly entitled, to premium 
No. 1; General William H. Richardson, to pre- 
mium No. 2; and Thomas S. Dickin, esq., to 
premium No. 3. The crops, taking the premiums, 
were really very fine, (being the ruta baga turnip,) 
and so were the others of their kind very good, 
being the red top and white Norfolk. 

Your committee farther report, that their at- 
tention has been drawn to but one crop of beets, 
which crop, in their estimation, was, in every re- 
spect, richly deserving of a premium—having ob- 
tained an immense size, notwithstanding the ra- 
vages of its enemy was marked heavily upon 
them—premium No. 1, on that crop, they award 
to Rev. Jesse H. Turner. 

Your committee have farther to state, that they 
have been called upon to notice the potato crop 
of Messrs. John Carter, Isaac A. Goddin, Edwin 
Hill, Thos. S. Dickin, James Gordon, and Wil- 
liam H. Richardson; and, after the most critical 
examination in their power, by digging in vari- 
ous places, (for they were mostly in the ground,) 


they decide that, in their judgment, John Carter, 
esq., is entiled to premium No. 1, on that crop; 


and General William H. Richardson, to pre- 
mium No. 2. Of thiscrop, your committee would 
observe, that the yield appears to them to be or- 
dinary, both as it regards size and quantity. 

On the cabbage crop, your committee regret to 
say. that they cannot award either of the pre- 
miums, as offered by you on that crop, to any 
person. The prospect of Messrs. New and Hy- 
decker, for a large and fine crop was very flatter- 
ing, until the worm attacked them, which almost 
totally destroyed them. 

On the pumpkin crop, your committee would 
report, that they were highly gratified with the 
exhibit made by Messrs. Robinson and Turner, 
their eyes having never before beheld a heavier 
and more abundant crop than that of Mr. Robin- 
son, throughout his entire field. Your commit- 
tee think they would hazard little in saying, that 
the pumpkins in the cornfield, is fully equal to one- 
third of that of the corn crop, which certainly 
does Mr. Robinson great credit, being a very 
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fine one. Your committee therefore, with plea- 

sure, award to Anthony Robinson, esq., premium 

No. 1, and to Rev. Jesse H. Turner, premium 

No.2. Ropert Carter Pace, Chairman. 
Richmond, Oct. 20th, 1841. 


The premiums were awarded and paid accord- 
ingly, viz: for turnips, $8 to Mr. Staples, $6 to 
Mr. Richardson, $4 to Mr. Dickin; for beets, 
g8 to Mr. Turner ; for potatoes, $6 to Mr. Carter; 
and $5 to Mr. Richardson ; and for pumpkins, 
g6 to Mr. Robinson, and $4 to Mr. ‘Turner. 

The 2d premium for beets, equal to $6, was 
awarded to Mr. Ed. Hill, on the following certi- 
ficate. 

At the request of Mr. Edward Hill of King 
William, I have this day laid off halt an acre of 
his lot, (of 3 to 4 acres,) now in beets, a part of 
which I saw pulled up; and having taken the 
tops off, weighed them, and find the product to 
be on the half acre, 16,044 pounds, or 32,088 
pounds to the acre, equal to 534} bushels (of 60 
pounds to the bushel) to the acre. Given under my 
hand this 18th day of October, 1841. 

Joun Lumpkin. 

Gen. Wm. H. Richardson, from the select 
committee, presented the following interesting 
report, on the best cultivated farms: 


Report of the committee on farms. 


Wom. H. Richardson, Warner W. Gay, and 
Francis Staples, Committee. 

This committee having discharged the duties 
assigned them, respectfully offer the following 
report ; . 

The first farm visited by them was that of the 
Rev. Jesse H. Turner, president of the society, 
who handed us a written statement, which we 
here insert : 

“Te the committee appointed to inspect farms, 
and to award premiums on the same. 

“Gentlemen: I offer my farm for the premium. 
You will of course inspect the premises, and 
judge for yourselves. But it has occurred to me, 
that it will aid you in your arduous duty, if I, as 
the proprietor, state some of the leading facts 
pertaining to the same. 

‘* My operations as a farmer began in the year 
1827. In that year I bought 30 acres of very 
poor and even exhausted land, intending at that 
ume never to own another foot of land. But, 
alter improving the above piece, | became interest- 
ed in farming ; and by additions time alier time, 
generally of other small pieces of similar poor 
land, my farm now consists of 192 acres. OO! this: 
about 180 acres are cleared. My object and effort 
has been to improve my land, and get it in cultiva- 
lion as fast as poe it; but in this ‘I have fail- 
ed by about 20 acres of low and very wet land. 

how have about 160 acres in actual cultivation, 
. rd which has been improved, and most of it 

ighly. 

“In improving my lands, I have used lime to 
& small extent; but my main dependence has 

€en putrescent manures. At first 1 applied 
about 60 cart-loads to the acre; I now put on 
about half that quantity. I always apply it broad- 
cast, and I greatly prefer that this should be as 
4 top-dressing to the grass lands. 

‘My crops from the beginning have been 
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| added beets and turnips. About half of the cul- 
‘tivated land (say 80 acres) is in grass of some 


kind, mostly clover, timothy and herds grass, of 


|which the usual product is somewhere about 
| 3,000 pounds to the acre. The balance is one- 
| half in corn; the other in oats. The usual pro- 


| duct of corn is about 8 barrels to the acre, and of 


oats about 3,000 pounds. This year the product 
(of the latter has been much less. 

‘¢ My preparations for taking care of my crops 
are ample, so much so, that no part of them, not 
even. the corn tops, or shucks, are exposed to the 
weather; but all are put under shelter. In this 


i find great convenience, both in putting away, 
and in taking out for use. 


. 





©The force employed on my farm consists of 


five regular hands. Besides these I have a sixth, 
| but he is employed almost exclusively with the 
| wagon, or in the garden. I also hire labor to the 
;amount of about four additional hands, during 
harvest, 4 

* My stock consists of three horses, six mules, 
four work steers, three milch cows, a bull, and 
four other young cattle. Of hogs, I have a con- 
siderable number; but not having taken a census 
of them lately, I cannot, at present, state how 
'many. Of the condition of my stock, and of the 
| provisions made for their comfortable accommoda- 
tion, the committee will judge for themselves. I 
will just add, that I am still manuring with all 
my might. For this purpose, I resort to my 
‘farm pen, my stables, my hog pens and cattle 
‘shelters. All these | endeavor to keep well litter- 
‘ed. How much manure I get from these sources, 
‘I cannot state precisely, but it is very conside- 
rable. Last year 1 tasked myself with the ma- 
inuring of 10 acres from my home resources. I 
'more than didit. This year | have given my- 
selfa task of twenty acres, and I think I shall do 
it. Besides this, 1 haul a large quantity of ma- 
nure or coal ashes from town, so that, with the 
whole, I usually manure from forty to filty acres 
during the year. Under this system, my lands 
so far from deteriorating, are perceptibly improv- 
ing. I greatly need an additional force to cullti- 
vate them. ‘The inclosures, and indeed the gene- 
ral condition of the farm, and all its appurte- 
nances, are submitted to the inspection of the 
committee. J. H. Turner.” 

To this we add, that Mr. Turner’s farm, as 
might be expected, is in a very high state of pro- 
ductiveness; it lies in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the city of Richmond, the nearest point 
being little more than one mile, and the most dis- 
tant, scarcely more than two from the town. 
This has aflorded the proprietor great advan- 
tages in obtaining manure, to which object, from 
the first, he seems to have devoted his ample pe- 
cuniary resources, with great sagacity and energy 
|—insomuch that according to his estimate, not 
less than 150 two horse cart-loads of manure, 
has been applied to every acre in cultivation. 

Buildings.—A very handsome and well ar- 
ranged family mansion with all the requisite 
offices for convenience and comfort, all in the best 
order. Comfortable houses for domestic servants 
and farm laborers. Stable pretty good. Hog 
sties—two ranges containing 22 pens partly 
roofed, erected during the last winter and spring. 
Cattle sheds are now building, and will be com- 
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structed for the purpose and capable of containing 
we suppose 4 to 500,000 weight of hay. 

A very good garden. 

Crops— Detail given in Mr. Turner’s statement, 
to which we add, that the beet crop is superior to 
any. The turnip crop, though good, inferior to 
some we have seen. 

Cultivation—Of the corn crop appears to have 
been delective, but that crop is a good one, and 
has growing with it a good crop of pumpkins. 
Other crops and garden in good order. 

Stock—Horses and mules good. Cattle ordi- 
nary. 

Hogs—Two boars and three brood sows with 
two litters of pigs, all of the Berkshire stock and 
superior animals, obtained at great expense from 
Mr. Allen’s celebrated stock at Buffalo, with the 
exception of the premium boar President, which 
was purchased of Mr. A. B. Shelton. For one 
of the sows 12 months old Mr. ‘Turner paid $100. 
A large stock of other hogs, very good. 

Fences—Chiefly of plank, with some thorn 
hedge—the former, as we think, not sufficient 
for complete security. 

Keeps farm accounts—Agricultural papers 
taken—Farmers’ Register, Cultivator and South- 
ern planter. fl 


Farm of Ro. Carter Page. 


287 acres--200 of which is in cultivation—the 
rest in fine forest. Much of this farm is rich, 
having been heavily manured by Mr. Shepherd, 
of whom Mr. Page purchased it, and the im- 
provement continued for some time by Mr. Page 
—but the whole is susceptible of the highest 
improvement. 

Buildings—A spacious and convenient mansion 
of brick, with all necessary offices, including 
comfortable accommodations for laborers, a fine 
barn and stables, good corn-house, with stables 
for catile underneath—Fences good. 

Crops—Corn, oats, tobacco, turnips. 

Cultivation of the corn crop very good, though 
‘much of the fodder will be lost, from the necessity 
of attending to the tobacco, which Mr. Page 
cultivates this year for the first time. ‘Turnip 
crop ordinary. ‘Tobacco—A large portion has 
already been cut; that which is now standing, 
shows that the crop was luxuriant; but it seems 
to have sustained much injury from worms. Gar- 
den appears to have been well cultivated during 
the earlier part of the year, but latterly neglected 
—the tobacco crop engrossing most of the farm 
Jabor. 

Stock—Four work horses, two carriage horses, 
two saddle horses, and a very fine horse colt of 
the Canadian stock. Cattle—six milch cows, 
good—three oxen not seen by the committee. 
Hogs—a large stock, including a Berkshire boar 
and sow—the latter a fine animal. 

Labor—Six men and one boy. 

Keeps farm accounts. 

Agricultural papers taken—Cultivator and 
Southern Planter. 


Farm of James Gordon. 
35} acres, 17 of which are cleared and in cul- 
timation. 
Buildings--A neat and convenient dwelling, 
good kitchen, corn-house. 


Stable—An excellent cow-house, with loft 
above it for forage. 














Fences—Chiefly of plank, and very good, 

Crops—Corn, oats, hay, pumpkins, cucumbers 
&c., for market as pickles. Good garden. . 
Cultivation—Of the crops that we saw, very 
good. 

Labor—None but his own. 

Family of six white persons—hires a woman 
this year. ’ 

Stock—One good work horse, 2 milch cows 
and a heifer—sells butter at a good price. 

13 hogs, which will afford him a sufficient sup. 
ply of pork for his family. 

One breeding sow and 5 pigs improved stock, 

Means in progress for raising manure very 
vood, and we were pleased to observe the atten. 
tion Mr. Gordon is now paying to that important 
branch of husbandry. 

Mr. G. takes no agricultural papers and keeps 
no farm accounts. He cannot, therelore, say 
precisely what is the clear profit on his farm; but 
the entire support of his family is derived from it, 
leaving him over and above all expenses more 
than $100 annually to lay up. 

Here is an extraordinary instance (in our state 
at least} of what the steady industry of one man 
may effect. The committee as yet have met 
with nothing equal to it, and they are satisfied 
that Mr. Gordon has rather underrated his clear 
profits. It is evident, however, that he would 
have been much aided by the experience and 
practice of others, as we find detailed in our ag- 
ricultural journals, and we accordingly recom- 
— to him to secure such aid without further 
delay. 


Farm of Thomas §. Dickin. 


1634 acres, about 100 cleared and in cultivation, 
balance in wood. 

Buildings—A comfortable dwelling, good kitch- 
en and lodging room for laborers, dairy, pouliry 
house, barn, a large stable with spacious loft for 
iorage, shed adjacent for wagon, cart, and for 
work in bad weather, a large and excellent cow- 
house with hay-loft above, good corn-house, with 
shed for tools and agricultural implements, “ A 
place for every thing and every thing in its place,” 
good garden, good fences. 

Crops—Corn with pumpkins, oats, clover, hay, 
Irish and sweet potatoes, turnips, ruta baga and 
ogg Norfolk ; all the crops on the ground 

ne. 

Cultivation—Excellent. This farm is general- 
ly in good condition and in a state of steadily pro- 
gressive improvement, fully commensurate with 
the means of the proprietor ; plots of grass well 
set, wherever the land ia suitable. 

Manure—A large supply raised on the farm. 
Stables and cattle-yards well littered. Supplies 
occasionally obtained from Richmond in exchange 
for wood. Of this compost for top-dressing 
prepared. 

Labor—One young man and 2 elderly med; 
one of the latter hired. . 

Stock-—4 horses and a colt, 4 milch cows, all '0 
fine condition, 4 sheep, 40 hogs of all sizes, !! 
cluding 2 superior brood sows with litters of the 
finest half Berkshire pigs the committee has see". 
Raises an ample supply of pork ; has sold (hs 
year pigs to the amount of $82.75. 

Takesthe Cultivator and Southern Planter. 

Kept regular farm accounts until the last yee" 
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when, nd during the present, the practice has 
been interrupted by ill health. Cannot, therefore, 
state profits at this time over and above the main- 
tenance of his family of 8 white persons, which is 
derived solely from his farm. The profits have 
latterly been much reduced by the low price of 
produce. But he has annually a surplus of corn, 
oats, hay, potatoes and turnips far market, beside 
the produce of the dairy, which is conducted by 
his daughters, and is sufficient for their expenses. 
Has purchased in the last 10 years, and paid for 
from it, 100 acres of his farm and 1 negro man, 
besides repairing and adding to his dwelling and 


building, stable, cow-house, corn-house and 
shede. 


Farm of Edwin Hill. 


The committee not finding Mr. Hill at home did 
not make a minute or particular examination of 
his farm. He has lately purchased it, and this is 
his first year’s cropping. We noticed fine crops 
of corn, tobacco, potatoes, withsome good beets 
and turnips, also a good garden, and generally an 
aspect of nedtness and order which indicate the 
good farmer and manager. This farm is evident- 
ly improving under good management. 


Farm of Wm. Miller. 


210 acres, 80 in cultivation. 

Buildings—a good brick dwelling, kitchen and 
laborers’ houses of wood. 

Good garden—good barn and stables. — 

Cultivation—We noticed here the finest crop 
of tobacco we have seen, especially a piece of 
probably one acre, which has been cultivated by 
Mrs. Miller, with her domestic servants. So very 
superior is this portion of the crop, that the com- 
mittee are eatisfied it can scarcely be surpassed on 
the finest tobacco land ; and, as itis now under- 
stood, that the committee on this crop has not 
acted, this committee, although it is not within 
their prescribed duty, unanimously recommends, 


that the premium offered upon tobacco be award- | 


ed to Mre. Miller. 

Crops—Corn, oats, tobacco—Corn crop pretty 
good—Tobacco, as already stated, very fine— 
Some good clover, and the farm isin an improv- 
ing condition, though not so rapidly as, considering 
its vicinity to the town, it might be ; means in 
progress for making manure on the farm good. 
The tobacco here, as in other places, seems to 
have absorbed a large portion of the farm 
labor ;- but that crop has been admirably 
managed. 

Labor—Five men and one woman. 

_ Stock—F our horses, six head of cattle--includ- 
ing three milch cows ; hogs. 

Keeps no farm accounts, and takes no agri- 


cultural papers. This farm not entered for 
premium. 


Farm of Anthony Robinson, Jr. 


_ When the committee came to inspect this beau- 
tiful and highly improved farm, they did not find 
the proprietor at home, and consequently had not 
the advantage of a detailed account of his farm- 
ing operations. Mr. Robinson is justly consider- 
ed one of our best farmers, and we were much 
disappointed at not meeting with him—but we 
were received and conducted over the farm by his 





faithful servant and foreman Charles, ‘whose at- 
Von. 1X.—65 


= we 
tachment to his master, zeal in his serviee, and 
honest pride, were manifestedin a manner ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to the committee. 
_ The following isthe result of our examina- 
tion ; 

Buildings—A neat and convenient family resi- 
dence, with all requisite offices for complete com- 
fort—including good quarters for laborers and do- 
mestic servants. Barn, stables, carriage house, 
cattle sheds, several hog sties, hay house, all in 
good order. 

Excellent arrangements for saving manure, of 
which a large supply seems to be raised upon the 
place. <A fine large garden, stocked with fruit 


] trees and many choice varieties of foreign and na- 


live grapes. 
Crops—A very fine crop of corn, with the 
finest crop of pumpkins* we have seen. A large 


'crop of turnips, all well cultivated. . Active pre- 


parations for laying down grass land. 

Stock—the largest and fimest stock of hogs we 
have seen, with the exception of Ma Turner’s 
Berkshire, and Mr. Dickin’s best brood sows and 
their pigs. . 

A large stock of eatile is kept, but the com- 
mittee did not see them. 

Fences—aAll of plank, andthe best we have 
seen. 

This farm not entered for premium ; but it is one 
of the handsomest, best cultivated, aud most high- 


ly improved, that has fallen under our inspec- 
lion. 


Farm of Isaac 4. Goddin. 


140 acres—About 90 open, and chiefly in culti- 
vation. 

Buildings—A large and excellent mansion- 
housg, with appropriate offices ; barn, stables, cat- 
tle'sheds but ordinary—A fine spring, very neatly 
and tastefully improved by walling and turfing, 
&c., and covered by a good house. 

Garden pretty good. 


Crops—Corn, oats, hay, pumpkins, Trish and 
sweet potatoes—all good. We saw here the most 
productive species of corn, apparently, that has 
fallen under our observation—having generally 
two, and_often three good ears upon astalk. It 
was originally procured, as we learn, from the 
county of Caroline ; and, in the opinion of this 
committee, is eminently worthy the attention of 
corn-growers. 

Cultivation-- Very good indeed--particularly ofthe 
corn-crop. Mr. Goddin’s meadow land lies beau- 
tifully, and is all susceptible of irrigation, with 
very little expense. Much of it has recently been 
ploughed up, and re-seeded ina manner which 
commanded our admiration. We cannot, how- 
ever, forbear expressing our opinion, that the pro- 
prietor would find it much to his interest to top- 
dress his grass lands with coal ashes, which his 
vicinity to the town seems to present great faci- 
lities for doing. We observed some marl on the 
margin of the meadows ; but it has not been test- 


——— a 


* This pumpkin, of the largest variety, was intro- 
duced into the neighborhood by Mr. Robinson, (as we 
learn from a fnember of the committee,) and obtained 
from the lower country. It is an abundant bearer, and 
worthy the attention of cultivators. We are informed, 
that the sale of the seed is a perquisite allowed to 
Charles, of whom a supply may be had. 
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stallion, eight head of cattle, generally ordinary, 
but among them we noticed a very fine young cow 
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ed, and no application of it has yet been made 
to his farm. 

Labor—Six farm hands, a part of them said to 
be inferior. 

Stock—F our farm ‘horses, one handsome young 


and bull of great promise, about 15 months old. 
Hogs inferior—does not attempt to raise pork, 
considering it more advantageous to purchase. 
Mr. Goddin purchases no manure from the city, 
but raises a large quantity on the farm. His at- 
tention is chiefly directed to business which re- 
quires his daily presence in town. . Notwithstand- 
ing this, his farm is highly creditable to him as an 
agriculturist. . 


Farm of Crutchfield Crump. 


The proprietor not being at home, we did not 
learn the number of acres, orsee any stock. 

Buildings— Dwelling house, kitchen, stable and 
one or two other houses, generally out of repair. 
Fences tolerably good. 

Crops and cultivation—Corn, oats, turnips, po- 
tatoes, stubble land very well set with clover, and 
the corncrop, taken as the labor of one man, very 
fine and has been well cultivated. 

Labor—(as we learn from a member of the 
committee, ) none but his own. 

The proprietor seems to be aware of the 
necessity for enriching his land, and we observed 
_—— eal of manure for the apparent means of 
collecting it, though some of it was wasting from 
neglect, supposed to be unavoidable. ‘The gene- 
ral condition of Mr. Crump’s farm does not enti- 
tle him to any of the premiums, but the crops af- 
ford evidence of grea! industry on his part, and he 
seems to have the snirit of improvement. There- 
fore, as a reward to his industry, and to encourage 
him in the improvement he seems disposed to 
make, we recommend that the society award him 
a gratuity of $10. 


Farm of Major Miles Gardner. 


—Acres—Finely situated for improvement, and 
has an abundant-supply of marl convenient to it. 
We did not find the proprietor at home—nor any 
thing particularly worthy of note. 


Farm of Thomas Jenneit. 


12 Acres. The committee accidentally called 
at this little place on the last day of their exami- 
nation, and found every thing upon it in such ad- 
mirable order that they feel bound to report it. 

Houses are comfortable and in good repair, his 
Jand improved, and means in operation for continu- 
ing and increasing the improvement. Good crops 
of corn, pumpkins and potatoes. 

Stock—T wo good horses, two cows and some 
very fine hogs, especially a litter of three-fourths 
Berkshire pigs. Makes corn and forage sufficient 
for hie family and stock. 

Mr. Jennett is a cripple, unable to move about 
without crutches, and cannot himself perform the 
usual labor about a farm. But itis evident that 
his time and attention are fully occupied and well 
directed. He hires a colored man to do the work 


that he is unableto perform himself, and — 
e 


much of his own time in wagoning wood to t 
city. The commitiee regards this as a case o! 


— 


mend the worthy individual to the favorable con- 
sideration of the society, and that a gratuity of 
$12 be awarded him. 


Farm of John N. Shields—Poplar Vale. 


130 acres—handsomely divided by live hedges 
of cedar into convenient fields of meadow pastur- 
age and tillage, with a fine lot of forest land. 
Buildings—A handsome mansion house of brick, 
brick kitchen, with all other requisite out houses, 
in good order, including stables and cattle sheds, a 
fine and well arranged farm yard, and Jarge heuse 
for forage. - 

Crops—Corn very fine indeed, and well culti- 
vated, oats, hay, turnips, and potatoes; fine 
garden. 

This beautiful farm has but recently come into 
the possession of the present proprietor, whose 
progress thus far indicates that he is soon to take 
rank among the distinguished agriculturists of 
the society. His farm is finely watered, and by 
that and its vicinity to the town is convertible at 
small expense into a dairy farm. 

W hen the requisite time shall have been afford- 
ed him for improvement, if not sooner, we doubt 
not the proprieior wi'l be a successful competitor 
for more than one of the society’s premiums. 

The ioregoing reports are given in the order in 
which the farms were examined from time to 
time, as we were enabled to «devote ourselves to it 
during a period of several weeks, and including 
every farm entered for premium, besides several 
that were not. We confidently expected and in- 
tended to extend our examinations to the farms of 
several members of the society resident in other 
counties ; but it was finally impossible to do so, 
and we therefore very-reluctantly yielded to the 
force of unavoidable circumstances which limited 
our labor to the county of Henrico. 

We particularly regret our inability to visit the 
farms of Mr. Corbin Warwick, in Goochland, 
and Mr. Lewis E. Harvie, in Amelia—of the 
improved system of husbandry on both which we 
had heard so much as to satisfy us that a faithful 
report upon them would have been highly accep- 
table to the society. 

We trust we may be permitted to say for our- 
selves, thatwe have endeavored to perform the 
duty assigned to us in such a manner as to pro- 
mote the objects of the society in advancing 
agricultural improvement, and in rewarding 
unpretending merit, industry, and good manage- 
ment. 

In awarding the premiums offered by the socie- 
ty upon the most highly improved and _ best culti- 
vated farms, this committee has been governed 
by what they believe to be a principle of vital im- 
portance laid down by the executive committee 
in fixing the amount of the premiums, to wit: 
“Reference being had to the means (as well 
pecuniary as others) of the proprietor for infprove- 
ment—the amount of labor employed upon it— 
the means resulting from the vicinity of the farm 
tothe city, &c. The object being to place the 
industrious small cultivator with limted resources, 
and no other labor than his own, upon the same 
footing as the largest cultivator with ample 
resources.” 

The committee, therefore, unanimously 9d 
without hesitation award the figt premium of $ 





extraordinary merit, and they unanimously recom- 


ito Thomas 8. Dicken. 
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In like: manner, we award the second premium 
of $20 to James Gordon. an bie aca 

As to thethird premium, the committee were 
unable to agree upon an award. — 

Upon a subsequent and more thorough exa- 
mination, which we felt ourselves bound to make 


of the farm of Mr. Edwin Hill, we award the: 


fourth premium of $10to him, and recommend 
his corn as the same kind cultivated by Mr. God- 
din. | 

We observed, in the course of our examination 
of several farms upon which we have not report- 
ed, many evidences of great industry, directed 
without judgment or skill, and in a great degree 
neutralized, by reason of total ignorance of agri- 
cultural improvements and the application of labor. 
Still the spirit of industry is there, and some have 
caught the spirit of improvement too ; are becom- 
ing sensible of the necessity ior improving their 
houses and enriching their lands; but are unin- 
iormed as to the best means within their own 
reach of effecting that object. 

lt mast seem incredible to those who have not 
witnessed it, that a man witha wile, and eight, 
nine, or teu children to provide for, and who, for 
that end, taxes his physical powers to the utmost, 
{rom the beginning to the end of the year, should 
yet be, or appear by his practice to be insensible 
to the inconvenience, discomfort, and risk of liv- 
ing in « house which has probably been occupied 
by several generations, without repair, and which, 
with every thing around it, is in the most neglect- 
ed and dilapidated condition. Yet such is the 
lact, and, in many instances, with industrious, 
respectable, and meritorious men, who, it would 
seem, have no conception of the importance, and 
the economy too, of first attending to the security 
and comlort of themselves, and of every thing 
around them. 

It is not necessary for us to offer a remark upon 
this mistaken and destructive policy—we hope to 
see the influence of the society applying the re- 
medy, wherever there is industry and intelligence 
lor it to act Upon. 

In conciusion, we are happy to have it in our 
power to report that, in the course of our exa- 
minations, we had the satisfaction of noticing a 
more general spirit of agricultural improvement 
than we were aware of. There is a fine field for 
the operations of the society, and every encour- 
agement to perseverance inthe cause. But there 
is much to do, and we believe one of the great 
principles of success is to be found in the encour- 
agement of a class ol cultivators, who heretofore 
seem to have been entirely overlooked. It is the 
men who guide their own ploughs, drive their 


own produce to market, and, in times of danger, - 


shoulder their muskets and take the field. 

A distinguished prose writer of our own coun- 
try, satirically remarked of the people of a great 
commercial, city of the north—that there, ‘ the 
lawyer looks down upon the merchant, the mer- 
chant upon the grocer, the grocer upon the green 
grocer, and the green grocer upon the apple 
woman—who don’t care a straw about any of 
them.” We trust it is not so among us—but 


these sturdy citizens of ours who have as much 
sterling merit and independence of character as 
any men on earth, who regard with indiflerence 
or contempt the trappings of wealth and station, 
acd ask no favor but of the Almighty—have 
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been left to drudge on, generation after genera- 
tion, without an effort to improve or to aid their 
agricultural labore. ‘They do not want industry, 
but they want the light of agricultural science 
and improvement, which the necessity for con- 
stant toil and their own limited resources place 
beyond their reach, but which could so easily be 
imparted to them by those who are favored with 
knowledge, leisure and wealth. 

These, and other considerations which address 
themselves forcibly to the patriotism and liberality 
of our more favored people, this committee would, 
if ip their power, most earnestly endeavor to im- 
press upon the wealth and intelligence of our old 
mother Virginia, throughout her extended bor- 
ders. Give our people the lights of practical 
knowledge, improve our system of education, our 
agriculture and our mechanic arte, and the Old 
Dominion will once more be in the ascendant. 

Respectlully submitted, on behalf of the farm 
committee, 

Wm. H. Ricnarpson, Chairman. 

October 20, 1841. 

The president then, according to the awards in 
the said report, presented to Capt. T.S. Dickin, 
premium No. 1, of $25—to Mr. James Gordon, 
No. 2, of $20—to Mr. Edwin Hill, No. 3, of $10 
—and to’ Mr. Thos. Jennett a gratuity of $12. 
But for good reasons presented to the tifeeting, 
it was determined not to pay the gratuity recom- 
mended to Mr. Crutchfield, and the subject was 
recommitted to the same committee. 

Captain Richardson, then, from the same com- 
mittee, presented the following -supplemental re- 


port : 
Supplemental report. 


The undersigned feel bound in justice to the 
objects the society has in view, to offer the follow- 
ing supplemental report, which they do without 
the knowledge or concurrence of their colleague, 
Mr. Staples. 

It is stated in our general report, that the com- 
mittee could not agree upon the award of the 
third premium, and it is proper that we should 
give the reasons for that disagreement. 

The undersigned, having heard much of the 
improvements on Mr. Staples’ farm, wished to 
examine and report upon it. Tothishe objected 
from feelings of delicacy as a member of the farm 
committee, alleging, with much diffidence too, that 
there was nothing upon it worth reporting. 

It was not until near the close of our examina- 
tion, that the undersigned, calling for Mr. Staples 
at his own house, were so muchstruck with the 
almost magical improvement every where pre- 
sented to view, that they felt it their duty to ex- 
amine and report uponit. The following is the 
result : 

Buildings—A neat and handsome dwelling and 
offices, excellent stables, coru-house and cattle 
sheds, all recently erected by Mr. Staples, and 
every thing about the homestead in fine order ; 
enclosures good, partly of plank, very neatly 

ut up. 
, Conmee-tTpin a farm which three or four years 
ago presented an aspect of hopeless sterility, there 
have been produced this year fine crops of corn, 
oate, clover and herds grass, hay, turnips and po- 
tatoes. We observed several large collections 
of ashes and stable manure brought from the 
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city, which, with the preparations on the place 
for increasing it, will afford the proprietor a large 
supply for his next year’s operations. 

tock— Horses in fine order—cattle we did not 
see’; but we saw some half Berkshire pigs, equal, 
as we think, to any that can be produced, as also 
a iarge and fine pen of store hogs for pork. -_ 

Respect for the feeling of delicacy manifested 
by Mr. Staples forbade our asking such details, 
as are embraced in the reports on other farms, and 
were the less necessary. The evidences of his 
merit as an improving and “enterprising: agricul- 
thrist were before and around us, and upon 
these we have no hesitation in assigning to him 
a rank with the first farmers.of the society. 

The undersigned, thetefore, being a majority 
of the farm committee, unhesitatingly award to 
Mr. Staples the third premium of $15, assuring 
the society at the same time, that it “is much be- 
low his deserts. 

Wa. H. Ricuarpson, 
Warner W. Gay. 

October 20, 1841. 

The third premium of $15 was then unhesi- 
tatingly paid to Mr. Staples. 

According to the recommendation in the report 
on farms, the society also presented to Mrs. Wm. 
Miller a premiem of $10 for the best crop of- to- 
bacco. 


EUROPEAN FARMING. 


From the Farmers’ Monthly Visiter. 


I think that the superiority to be observed in 
British and Flemish agriculture is to be atiributed 
to the nice adaptation of crops—the perfect sys- 
tém that prevails in every department—the free 
outlay for manures to invigorate the sot--the 
patience that never tires in the completion of a 
task once undertaken, and the industry that in no 
kind of weather, at no season of the year, fails 
to remember and perform its tasks and duties. 

England is remarkable for confining to certain 
districts, the productions which flourisfi best in 
those soils, Thus the light sands of Norfolk are 
best adapted to turnips, fed off and followed by 
barley and clover ; therefore in that country the 
rotation of turnips, barley and clover prevails. It 
was by this eourse that Mr. Coke (Earl of Leices- 
ter, ) reclaimed from perfect barrenness his splendid 
estate at Holkham. Warwickshire is famous 
for heans as a first course, followed by wheat. 
Lancashire for potatoes as a firet crop, wheat and 
timothy following. 

Not less perileci is the system: each one has 
his partand his duties assigned to him—he is 
there at all times, and in all weathers, and he 
stipulates to be only there. And this system 
pervades all things on the farm, 

Upon a farm in Surrey, where I spent six 
pleasant and agreeable months, [ had opportuni- 
ty to see the use and the profits of systematic 
farming. It was a hay farm, of less than two 
hundred acres—the rent paid, about $2000. The 


whole farm, except the garden, was mowed. Af- 
ter the hay was takén care of, the fields were all 
shut up until there was a good feed upon them. 
Then Mr. R. went tothe nearest fair and pur- 
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luxuriant pastares, where the grass grew almost 
last enough to render not fabulous Sir Boyle 
Roche’s story of the kite thrown into an Irish 
meadow over night, hidden by the grass next 
morning, the’ beeves became in a very short 
time fit for Smithfield or Old Leaden-hall. Alter 
a few day’s rest, the fair was resorted to fora 
second drove of cattle of smaller size, but in good 
flesh, which soon shared the lot of all fat oxen, 
and became the roast beef of old England. The 
fields were no longer in a condition to make beef; 
and therefore were to furnish the predicament 
‘nearly fav” to take the “ first bite” in some unfed 
meadow. The fourth course was a herd of small 
Welsh cattle tobe merely improved. Fifth and 
lastly came sheep to be kept till the meadows 
began to start in the spring, when they were 
sold, and the meadows shut up. 

To recruit this farm, the carts which took the 
hay to market returned laden with manures to be 
used as a top-dressing. When not bringing back 
provisions for farm use, I think I may say they 
always came back with manures. I had some 
years ago in my possession a book, which was 
borrowed by some kind friend or other, who liked 
itso well that be forgot to return it. This book 
gave the best account of the English practice 
with respect to manures, of any I have ever seen. 
It was said in that book that five thousand tons 
of manure had been applied in one yearon a 
single estate. 1 know that the quantities are im- 
mense, and that the lands in that country are 
keptin a high state of fertility by the axiom im- 
pressed on the husbandman that food is as neces- 
sary to the earth as tothe human body. But do 
not think that I have selected a pattern farm for 
the subject of the foregoing remarks. It was in 
all respects only a medium farm. ‘There could 
not be the same opportunity for the more elabo- 
rate practices of husbandry that there is in large 
Yorkshire farms. [1 is my opinion that some of 
the best managed farms in England were on the 
estates of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, in 
Bucks. Jt is, however, the fashion in England to 
patronize agriculture: heaven grant it may be- 
come sohere. You can form no idea with what 
ease an American can introduce himself’ to the 
English, if he is fond of farming. The gift of a 
few ears of Indian corn to the Horticultural So- 
ciety, brought me tickets and invitations without 
number to their gardens and fetes at Chiswick. 





SUBSOIL PLOUGH. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Sir,—I, too, was so fortunate as to be pre- 
sent at the trial of ploughs at the late Exhi- 
bition of the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety, and can bear testimony to the superi- 
ority of the centre-draught plough for the 
purpose of cultivating the Jand preparatory '0 
sowing, but whether it is equally suitable for 
stirring fallowed §and, when it is necessary 
that the furrows should be set more on edge 
that the drag might take a greater hold upo? 
them, ramains a question, which ought, how- 
ever, to be solved. Why does not Mr. Prouly 
take means to show the powers of his plough 





chased targe beeves nearly fat. 


In these fresh, 





under various circumstances and in differen! 
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soils? ‘The premiums he has obtained, ‘and 
the desire which it is natural he should feel 
to bring his plough into notice and competi- 
tion with others, ought to operate as a strong 
inducement to him to use every means in his 
ower lor this purpose. 

But my present object is, just to say, the 
subsoil plough, with its operations, have con- 
vinced me that the system of stirring the 
hard pan is about to become the value of the 
rent of our land to us; and the thing is at 
once so complete and manilest, that it must 
have struck every beholder with surprise. 
Many had their doubts as to the feasibility of 
turning the next furrow-slice on to the loos- 
ened earth of the subsoiled furrow, thinking 
1 probable that the work may be harder and 
the land might not lie so smoothly ; but such 
was not the case, for the furrow was turned 
as easily and !aid as evenly as though no sub- 
soiling had been practised. But, only just 
think for a moment of the eflect which the 
system will have on the tap-rooted plants ; 
and more especially on the growth of the po- 
iato, when deposited on the loosened soil of 
the furrow and covered with manure, which 
will be carried down by every rain to the tap- 
roots of the plants imbedded in it, instead of 
the sets being laid upon the hard pan of the 
soil, atthe depth of a few isches only, as they 
now are. I should expect that it will be the 
means of adding many thousand bushels to 
our crops, especially in a time of drought, 
enabling us to cope with * the Green moun- 
lain boys,” who find it by no means an un- 
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Pruning should be attended to, and practised 
annually, sparingly at first, or great injury 
may arise from the infliction of large wounds 
and the exposure of the trees to violent winds 
during winter, befure the young wood had shot 
forth to protect them. 





PROPER ARTICLES FOR’ EXHIBITION AT AGRI- 
CULTURAL SHOWS. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Mr. Editor,—The remarks by Joseph Stille, in 
the last No. of the Cabinet, on the late Exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, contain 
matter for serious reflection. Although not pre- 
sent on that occasion, | have seen the same pro- 
pensily for large cattle exercise an undue influence 
on the minds of many elsewhere, and in no place, 
perhaps, are persons wholly free from that parti- 
ality. ‘The moat likely thing to convince of the 
error that almost all have imbibed is, to impress 
upon them the axiom in stock-breeding, to begin 
with dam the best ; relying more upon the female 
than the male for the production of large cattle of 
good proportions. It is easy td obtain large calves 
from overgrown bulls, but unless the cows be large 
also, the offspring is scarcely ever well-formed ; 
often indeed are they found of a cross-bred, coarse, 
lanky character, as disgraceful to the breeder as to 
the sire. And these remarks were exemplified 
at the late Exhibition at Syracuse, where some of 
the smallest and neatest of the thorough. bred 





Devon bulle were best known and most highly 


common occurrence to turn up from 1000 to! prized, as stock-getiers of the greatest value ; 


1800 bushels to the acre! 


subsoil ploughs to be obtained? Jorn Davis. 
Lancaster County, Pa. 





FRUIT TREBS. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The practice of draining, so necessary for 
the well-being of every species of vegetables, 
is found of superlative importance to orchards 


having unhealthy subsoils, the presence of for publication, should you approve. ‘The editor 


Where are these | 





and I must say, I consider the breeders of short- 
horns peculiarly blameablein this respect—push- 
ing a their animals by means of the highest 
keep to mammoth sizs—all wrong, depend upon 
if. 


[ have been much pleased with some very 


judicious remarks contained ina late number of 


the New England Farmer, on this subject, and 
believing that a large proportion of your readers 
would coincide with the writer in the view which 
he has taken, if they had the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with them, I have copied them 


Which is easily shown by moss growing on | says— 


the branches and a ‘coarse and open bark. 
The Boston Cultivator states, that a Mr. 
Chinny has found by experience that the 
Water in a retentive subsoil was so injurious 
lo the growth of his trees, as to justify the 


expense of ditches cut from two to three feet) 


deep to earry off the water, which, collecting 
in the subsoil, paralyzed and corrupted the 
lender roots. At the bottom of these drains 
wlelt a water-course about eight inches deep, 
covered with flat stones; on these some brush 
is thrown, and the whole is filled with the 
earth that had been dug out in forming the 
rains. Thus has he secured the most entire 
Success on land that before had baffled all his 
attempts to raise an orchard. A_ periodical 
ming is of the greatest benefit to an or- 
chard; so also is the washing ol the trunk 
and branches of the trees with strong soap- 
Suds, which also might be applied to their 
foots, opening the ground for the purpose. 








Is there not reason for supposing that ae 
are accustomed to exhibit at these fairs the largest 
squash, pumpkin, or ruta baga—the largest calt— 
the largest steers, and every thing tlte largest of 
its kind 2? Issize theprincipal thing regarded ? 
And do the members of committees make size the 
criterion of merit? Such questions should find 
no place in our columns if we did not suppoee they 
must, in too many instances, be answered in the 
affirmative. Now, what we wish to see is the 
best, not the largest merely. And it often hap- 
pens—il ordinarily happens—that the very large 
calf is a coarse-made animal, unfit for a breeder. 
‘There are exceptions to this remark, and yet it is 
true as a general statement ; many members of 
committees regard form and fineness of make in 
fixing upon their awards, still we never attended 
a show where we could feel satisfied that size was 
not too much regarded. Uf in our judgment we 
are correct, the influence of catile shows tends, in 
eome degree at least, to the introduction of a large 
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and raw-boned breed of cattle, which no well- 
wisher tothe farming interest would ever desire 
to encourage. Other things being equal, we 
shou | prefer, a a matter of profit, to be the ow- 
ner of a cow or bull that was but little above the 
medium size, rather than of one extraordinarily 
large. Finenessof bone, symmetry of form, apparent 
thrift and hardiness of constitution—these are the 
important points. And in relation to young ani- 
mals, intended to be kept as breeders, we should 
regard it as highly important to know somethiug 
of the pedigree, so that we might guess whether 
the good points were merely accidental, or whe- 
ther they were fixed in the blood, and would be 
likely to reappear in the offspriog. A very finely 
formed bull, which happens to come from. coarse 
parents, will, in but very few instances, produce 
his like ; and for this reason we should make the 
parentage a matter of importance’; not that we 
should be anxious to encourage in a region of 
short pasturage, the general introduction of 
‘‘ Herd Book” animals—but we should like to 
know that the parents for two or three generations 
back had been well-formed and profitable in our 
climate, and upon such feed as is usual here. 

‘© When we come to fruits and vegetables, the 
matter is still worse. Ifa squash, from some 
mysterious and unconjectured cause, happens to 
become a mammoth, or to be curiously distorted in 
form, that is the one that must be carried to the 
show, while the cart-loads that are finely-formed, 
of good quality, and the causes of whose excel- 
fence can be explained and reapplied by the pro- 
ducer and others—these are leit at home. So it 
is, to some extent, in relation to many other vege- 
tables and to fruits. 

‘* Now what we'wish to see is, a fair specimen 
of a good crop, and acconpanying that, we desire 
a statement of the mode of culture, so that we 
may obtain instruction that will be of service to 
us in our own agricultural and horticultural opera- 
tions in future years. ‘The mammoths, the dwar'‘s 
the deformed, which nature has made in sport, 
and which cannot be produced again by any par- 
ticular processes of cultivation—these things are 
mere curiosities, and convey no useful information. 
“I'he fairest, finest and best specimens (not in all 
cases the largest) are the proper ones to be ex- 
hibited on these occasions.” Z. 

Nov. 10, 1841. 





THE MISSOU RIUM, OR LEVIATHAN SKELETON. 


The last number of the Farmers’ Cabinet con- 
tains a communication on this subject, in which 
is the following passage : 


“ In the last number of the “ Farmers’ Register” 
it ie said: “The Missourium, or skeleton of a 
double-sized mammoth, which has been exhibit- 
ing in the western cities, turns out to be a coun- 
terleit, or at least so far factitious, as presenting 
a larger size of the well-known Mastodon, of 
which this is, in truth, a specimen.” Now, from 
what know of the gifted editor and proprietor of 
that firet of all our agricultural publications, | am 
quite sure that it would only be necessary for 


— 


to enable him to declare—which he would dp 
fearlessly, although he might seem to some tg 
have committed himsel! in the above expresgeq 
opinion—which however cannot be his own, for 
he isa man who never makes up his mind unpi 
he has had an opportunity of forming a correct 
judgment—that the bones are real, and go to 
show an animal bitherto undiscovered and up. 
known.” 


However little deserved may be the highest 
compliments paid in this passage to us and oyr 
publication, the writer has done nothing more 
than bare justice in acquitting us of all intention 
of detracting from true merit, or being unwilling 
to make amends for any such unintentional wrong, 
The short statement which is quoted above was 
part of our weekly summary of news, and was 
taken (in substance) {rom a paragraph in one of 
the northern newspapers, which has been widely 
republished, and of which a full and trustworthy 
refutation now is presented—and which we take 
pleasure in admitting to be such. The gigantic 
skeleton has recently been exhibited publicly in 
Philadelphia ; and the strict scientific scrutiny to 
which it must there have been subjected, as well 
as the confirmation of two articles in the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, would alone be enough to satisly us that 
the enormous size and new character of these re- 
mains had not been increased by art and deception. 
We regret to learn that this skeleton has already 
been shipped for Europe, in pursuit of a more 
enlightened curiosity and of better pecuniary re- 
ward, than this country has furnished. 


A previous and longer article in the same num- 
ber of the Farmers’ Cabinet gave a portrait of the 
skeleton, and an account of it from the pam- 
phiet of its discoverer and proprietor, Mr. Al- 
bert Koch, from which we extract the following 
descripticn and statement of dimensions. 


“ This gigantic skeleton measures 32 feet 10 
length and 15 in height; the head measures, from 
the tip of the nose to the spine of the neck, 6 leet; 
from one zygomatic arch to the other, 4 feet ; from 
the lower edge of the upper lip to the first edge 
of the front tooth, 20 inches ; from the front pout 
of the lower jaw to the first edge of the front 
tooth, 8 inches; from the edge of the upper /ip, 
measuring along the roof of the mouth to the 
socket of the eye, 3 feet; from thence to where 
the Atlas joins the head, 10} inches. The whole 
number of teeth is eight—that is, four upper 4 
four lower, not including the two tusks. Thetw° 
upper fore teeth are 4 inches broad and 44 inches 
in length, and are situated in the head in such& 
manner that they slant towards the rool of the 
mouth, insomuch that their outer edge is 1} 10 h 
higher than their inside edge. The back tee! 
in the upper jaw are 7 inches in length, and a* 
they unite with the front teeth, they are, '™ 
those, 4 inches broad, and from thence rup nye 
rower back until they end almost in a point. 





him to take one glimpse of the object in question, 


formation of the nose is very peculiar: it consis! 
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of a bony substance interwoven with cells, and 
resents a broad, flat appearance: it projects 13 
inches over the lower jaw, and ends in two 
nostrils, which are somewhat raised on the face. 
This nose rests partly on the roof of the mouth 
and parlly on the upper lip, which latter is some- 
what mess Fe on both sides, and forms a ridge in 
the centre. 

«As i was successful in finding the right tusk 


solid in the head when I first discovered it, and 


as it remained fixed in its socket during its exca- 
vation and transportation over a very rough and 
wilderness country, | am enabled to give a correct 


and indisputable description of the position and 


situation which the tusks occupied in the skull 
of the animal during its life. They were carried 
by him almost horizontally, bending somewhat 
down, and coming with their points up again ; 
their length is 10 feet, exclusive of 1 foot 3 inches 
which forms the root, and is hidden from the eye 
of the observer, as it is concealed in and under 
the skull. {t is necessary here to remark, that 
the tusks are remarkably large in proportion to 
the size of the head, and also that their roots are 
perfectly firm and solid, so as to leave only space 
forthe nerve. The body of those tusks has been 
a formation of coarse ivory, partaking somewhat 
of the nature of bone—so much so, that it will 
again unite and become whole afier an injury ; 
which is proved by the fact of the right tusk hav- 
ing a large scar, where it had been severely in- 


jured. As soon as the tusks leave the interior of 


the head, which takes place opposite the chin, 
they run parallel on each side of the nose, sinking 
cown to the edye of the upper lip, until they 
reach the outer edge of it; from thence they 
make a sudden bend and run from both sides ina 
horizontal position, each forming somewhat of a 
semicircle. Measuring those tusks from the point 
of the one to the point of the other, following the 
curvature, is 21 feet; the distance across the 
head in a straight Iine, from point to point of the 
tusks, is 15 feet. 

“ Especially remarkable on the lower jaw is a 
protuberance ; which is immediately situated over 
the posterior mental foramen, from whence it pro- 
ceeds out of the ramus ina horizontal position ; 
ils point is somewhat bent down, inclining back ; 
ils length is 23 inches; its diameter at the root 
8 1}inches. {consider this protuberance pecu- 
liarto the Missourium, as! have never seen a 
similar one on any of the great number and va- 
nety of fossils | have disinterred or examined, or 
of animals of the present race, and as yct I have 
never heard it mentioned by other naturalists. 
Another peculiarity of this protuberance is, that 
possesses pointsresembling thorns. I am of opi- 
hion that the above described protuberance was 

€ location of some remarkably strong muscles 
attached to the lower lip, that gave it in a great 
Measure the strength and faculty of a proboscis. 

is Wise provision of nature has been necessary 
othe animal, as the upper part of the head is 

“stitute of this appendage, or, at most, has had 
‘snout not Jarger than that of the South Ameri- 
‘a0 tapir. ‘The whole length of this, the lower 
AW, is 3 feet 1 inch ; the greatest height to the 
pudyle, 1 foot 7 inches ; the extreme height to 
- Coronoidal process, 1 foot 5% inches; the 
“ight of the ramus, 74 inches; the lengih of 

© posterior molar, 7 inches; its breadth, 44 


——— 


inches; the length of the second molar, 5} 
inches; its breadth, 4 inches. 

} = Measurement of the different bones contained 
in the skeleton.— Each clavicle, 2 feet 4 inch ; and 





74 inches in its extreme breadth. ‘lhe first rib, 
2,teet 3 inches in length; 6 inches in its widest 
part ; the longest rib measures 5 feet 64 inches 
in length ; the shortest rib, 2 feet 4 inches in 
length ; the largest of the dorsal vertebrae, 24 feet ; 
the scapula, or shoulder blade, 3 feet 1 inch in 
length, and 2 feet 7 inches in breadth; the hu- 
merus or fore arm, length 3 leet 5} inches; its 
greatest. circumlerence 3 leet 3 inches, and its 
smallest part measures 2 feet 7 inches in circum- 
erence; the ulna is 2 feet 7} inches long; the 
radius is 2 leet 3} inches long; the carpal articu- 
lating surface is-53 inches broad ; other articulat- 
ing surlace, 64 inches. ‘The pelvis measures {rom 
the anterior superior spine to the edge of the pu- 
bis, at the symphysis, .3 feet 7 inches, which gives 
a tolal breadth of the pelvis ol 7 feet 2 inches; 
the circumlerence of éach bone of the pelvis is 13 
leet 4 inches. 

‘* The femur, or thigh bone, is 4 feet $ inch long, 
8$ inches in diameter ; inthe middie of its shalt 
the neck of the thigh bone is 7} inches in diame- 
ter; the head of this is 8$ inches in diameter. 
The transverse diameter of the articulating sur- 
laces or condyles of the femur, is 10 inches; that 
is, each condyle measures 5 inches. 

“6 The tibia and fibula, or leg bones.—The tibia 
is 2 feet 4% inches long; 11 inches broad at its 
superior portion, and 8 inches at the inferior part ; 
its diameter in the middle of the shalt is 5} 
inches. Zhe fibula—the whole length of this 
bone is 2 leet 63 inches. 

** There is a process connecting the tail with the 
os sacrum, which is 1 foot8 inches in length; 
the eaid process is composed of six joints, which 
are inseparably joined together. Each of these 
joints is 34 inches in length; the one adjoining 
the os sacrum is 74 inches in breadth, but the 
remaining five joints of the process are rather 
narrower. ‘The tail is composed of thirteen 
vertebree, and is very short in proportion to the 
body of the animal, its whole length measurin 
only 2 feet 7} inches, but has been very pred 
and flat, and pussessed of great strength. 

“The fore-foot has four toes and a thumb; the 
longest toe measures | loot 8 inches ; the shortest, 
1 foot: the thumb, 7 inches. EKach toe is pos- 
sessed of four joints, and the thumb of two. ‘The 
smallest and last of the joints of each toe, shows 
plainly that it was armed with a nail; the nails 
of the right foot turned out towards the right, 
while those of the left were reversed, and turned 
towards the lefi.. The hind-foot is much smaller 
than the fore-foot; it has also four toes, but is 
destitute of the thumb. Its longest toe measures 
1 foot 2 inches ; its shortest, 94 inches. Both the 
fore and hind-leet have been webbed. 

‘‘ Peculiarities of the bones,— All the bones, with- 
out exception, are firm, and contain no marrow ; 
I believe the marrow was superseded by an oily 
duid, which circulated through the bones, 

‘© All the vertebre are remarkably narrow, and 
must have given the animal a superior degree of 
action in the back; this is more particularly ob- 
servable in the vertebra of the neck, which gives. 
it the appearance of being very short. The two 





posterior vertebrae adjoining the os sacrum are 
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united in one, which appears to have given the 
tack more elasticity. 

“The ribs are remarkably slender and short, in 
proportion to the size of the animal, and have 


hada great deal of cartilage attached to them: | 
the six first are the strongest, and all have the 


singular peculiarity of standing hali-reversed in 
the body ; that is, the edge of the rib bends in 
towards the intestines, and the opposite edge out- 
wards, showing great lateral action. 

‘* Comparison of the leviathan with the masto- 
don.—Te most striking diflerence between the 
leviathan and the mastodon, are, Ist, the levia- 
than had no trunk, therefore could not be classed 
under the probossa genus; 2d, its toes were 
armed with claws or nails, and this circumstance 
; prevents its being classed with the hooled animals, 
to which class the mastodon belongs; 3u, the 
leviathan has 24 dorsal vertebrae and 48 ribs, to- 
gether with two collar bones or clavicies; whereas 
the mastodon has 19 dorsal vertebrae and 38 ribs, 
and no clavicles; 4th, the scapula or shoulder- 
blade is materially shorter in the leviathan than 
in the mastodon, also the rits are much smaller ; 
5th, the dental system at the first view somewhat 
resembles that of the mastodon, but upon a close 
examination, the observer will perceive that the 
teeth of the leviathan are much smaller in pro- 
portion tothe maxillary bones than those of the 
mastodon, and also better calculated for masticat- 
ing solier substances. 

** Supposed habits and nature of the animal. 
The ammal has been, without doubt, an inhabi- 
lant of walter courses, such as large rivers and 
lakes, which is proven by the formation of the 
bones: Ist, his feet were webbed ; 2d, all his 
bones were solid and without marrow, as the 
aquatic animals of the present day ; 3:1, his ribs 
were too small and slender to resist the many 
pressures and bruises they would be subject to on 
land; 4th, his legs are short and thick ; 5th, his 
tail is flat and broad ; 6th, and last, his tusks are 
so situated in the head that it would be utterly 
impossible for him to exist in atimbered country. 
His food consisted as much of vegetables as flesh, 
although he undoubtedly consumed a great abun. 
dance of the latter, and was capable of feeding 
himsell with the fore-foot, alter the manner of the 
beaver or otter, and possessed also, like the hippo- 


potamus, the faculty of walking on the bottom of 


waters, and rose occasionally to take air. 

“The singular position of the tusks has been 
very wisely adapted by the Creator for the protec- 
tion of the body from the many injuries to which 
it would be exposed while swimming or walking 
underthe water; and in addition to this, it ap- 


pears that the animal has been covered with the 
same armor as the alligator, or perhaps the 


megatherium.” 





HIVING BEES. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


[ am glad that due attention is likely to be paid 
to a very profitable and pleasing branch of hus- 
bandry—I mean bee-keeping, and cannot but 
approve many valuable articles that have lately 
appeared in the Cabinet on that subject—the lettér 
from a bee-keeper in No. 2, for September, in | 
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particular. But is it not strange that go little has 
been said by any of them on the best mode of 
securing the swarms on leaving the ‘hive, as also 
on offering them facilities of colonization by which 
they might be induced to “ pitch their tentg”’ near. 
er home, and thus prevent the loss of hundredg 
of the fineat and strongest of the swarms, which 
are continually escaping into the woods, or enrich. 
ing our distant neighbors with their treasures ? 
At best, all the directions which I have seen or 
heard of; were most clumsy and uncertain, until | 
happened to meet in an eastern paper with4he (yl. 
lowing, which are deserving record in your pages, 
and will, { have no doubt, be practised the next 
season with profit to many of your readers. 

The author says: ‘* As the season for swarm- 
ing approaches I cut an evergreen, such as fir or 
spruce, above 6 or 8 feet high, and trim off all the 
branches on one side close to the tree, so that it 
may be laid flat on the ground; the lower end, or 
but, is sharpened like a stake, and set in a hole 
made by an iron bar in the ground about 10 or 16 
leet in front of the hives. Swarms will very sel- 
dom seek any other resting-pluce, when a bush 
like this is at hand. When a swarm leaves the 
hive I say nothing, but stand and look on, until 
they become still and quiet cn the bush. I then 
carelully raise the bush from ihe hele, and lay it 
flat on the ground, and place the hive over them. 
If the limbs on the upper side interfere, I press 
the hive down aud lay a stone orsome heavy sub- 
stance on to keep it in its proper place, till the 
swarm takes possession, which is generally in 
ten or filteen minutes. In this way I have never 
lost a swarm, and have frequently hived a swarm 
and removed them to the bee-house among the 
old hives in one hour from the time of their leav- 
ing the hive. 

‘“‘ Another way is as simple, and, as far as | 
have tried it, equally sure. L take a board wide 
enough to seta hive on, and 2 or 3 feet long ; bore 
a hole in the centre, and drive in a pin, 1 or 2 in- 
inches in diameter, and 8 or 10 inches long, * I then 
take two small cords, and fasten the end of each 
to the corners of the board, eo that they forma 
loop ateach end of the board, about 2 or 3 feet 
long. This board, thus prepared, f suspend !rom 
two stakes in front of the hives, with the pin 
pointing downwards ; taking care that the stakes 
slope towards each other, so that the board may 
not touch at the end. Around this pin the bees 
will cluster, and when they get still, unhook the 
cord from the stakes, turn the board over carefully, 
lay it on the ground and set the hive over it. In 
this way much time and trouble may be saved; 
for there is no need of watching for swarms—00ly 
provide such resting-places, and there you W! 
findthem. I have leit a swarm suspended under 
the board, as last mentioned, through the day,@ 
found them safe in the evening, and hived _ 
alter the other labor of the day was past. I thin’; 
on the whole, this method the best, as they oe 
more contented under cover of the board ! . 
when more exposed, and not so likely (0 8. 
wing before they are hived.”’ ;, 
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MEDIUM-SIZED VS. LARGB HOGS. 


From the Western Farmer. 

Mr. Editor,—You are aware that I am now, 
and have been ever since 1820, extensively en- 
gaged in pork-packing in thiscity; and L feel that 1 
may without presumption lay claim to nota litile 
experience in the business. It is fully as much to 
my interest, and that of every one else engaged 
in curing pork for market, as the interest of the 
farmer, that the very best breeds of hogs should 
be scattered over the country. 

When I first entered into it, the pork brought to 
us was produced from the same miserable race 
yet to be found through much the greater part ol 
the West. It yielded us little lard, and the sides 
were unfit for mess or clear pork—too thin, and 
only fit for bacon. The first improvement we 
had was the little chunky China hog—a perlect 
mass of lard—hame light and too lat—though the 
waste of offal was trifling. ‘The next we had was 
the large Warren county hog, requiring years to 
mature, and then coming to us of an enormous 
weight—great waste of offal—the hams too large 
and badly shaped, as was also the shoulder—and 
the sides, nevertheiess of their great size, were 
thin in proportion. ‘They were still a great im- 
provement. The crosses of these and the Russia 
and Bvfield, in the hands of some of the more 
jndicious breeders, produced a very excellent hog 
—and we who were the purchasers, were anxious 











forany improvement on the unprofitable wwvod 
hogs usually raised. 

Though, as | have remarked, so long engaged | 
in the business of packing, | had paid but little 
attention to the breeding o! hogs, though always 
keeping a few of the best f could find, on my farm, | 
and improving them to the best of my ability. | 
It was not until some of the part-bred Berkshires ' 
were brought to us from Builer and Warren’ 


el 


eS 
hog into Kentucky, for I had about this time trans- 
ferred my pork business to that state, and had 
gone to very great expense in erecting an exten- 
sive establishment back of Covington, and intend- 
ed making my entire purchases in the state. We 


|can make no use inthis market of animals weigh- 


ing from 400 to 600 Ibs., even though they may be 
well laited. A hog ol the proper form and quality 
of meat, that matures at ten or twelve monthe 
old, so qs to fatten properly, and then weighs 
from 200 to 300 Ibs., is the sort for which we will 
give the highest price, because it yields us the 
vreatest profit. And most assuredly it will aleo 
pay the farmer best. We have no population to 
supply, that willconsume large, coarse, inditler- 
enly cured meat. Our principal demand ie for 
city and family use, both here and in the cities of 
the south and east. ‘The ham is with us the most 
valuable part of the hog, and the celebrity of 
those cured in Cincinnati is now great. This part 
must be heavy without being large—round, thick 
and plump; the flesh, though principally lean, 
yetmarbled with fat. Next to the ham the lard 
and side meat yield us the greatest return—the 
former must be abundant in quantity and fine 
grained, which never is the case with any hog 
until he has somewhat matured ; the latter must 
carry its thickness throughout, having no thin 
flanky parts, and must be fat--and last we rank 
the shoulder and the jowl. 

Many of the Boston and Richmond dealers, 
and those irom the other cities in the east and 
south, come here annually to have meat packed ; 
they all prefereuch a bog as I have described, and 
will buy no other if they can help it. How the 
drovers, who are represenied as driving to Rich- 
mond and Charleston, and as preferring the largest 
sized hogs, can possibly dispose of such ani- 
mals there, | cannot understand, Nor how meat 


of a size that I know from experence cannot be 


counties, that | was struck with the great improve- | cured, even with the aid of cool cellars, here, can 


ment they were on any thing I had yet seen. | be kept there, surprises me. Think of a pair of 


The perfect manner in which they were fattened | hams, Mr. Editor, weighing 148 Ibs., inthe cli- 


—their extraordinary length of body, and the| 


thickness of the side meat—their small, yet thick, 
fleshy shoulders—the great weight and handsome 
form of their hams—the great yield of Jard, and 
little waste of offal, either of inside waste, or 
head and bone, proved to me that they were a 
something entirely diflerent and altogether supe- 
rior to any other breed within my knowledve. On 
making further inquiry respecting them, [ found 
them equally advantageous to the farmer and 
drover, as to the pork-packer. Prolific and easily 
kept ; maturing early and fattening kindly to as 
great weights as were desirable ; stamping their 
own character strongly ov any other breed with 
Which they might be crossed ; and travelling well 
{o any reasonably distant market. 

[ had before this been breeding bogs for sale, 
and seeing, at a glance, the great advantage it 
Was going to be to mein my packing business, to 
have such a hog as the Berkshire in general use, 
l at once engaged in it largely. 

True it is, that | cannot give up my farm, and 
my attention and capital, to the breeding of fine 
stock, without a prospect of making money by it; 








but that was the secondary object I had in view 


mate of Charleston, or Richmond, or Baltimore! 
They would indeed require to be cut in two—and 
then what asightly object ! 

S:ill some revions of country may require a larger 
hog than othe’s ; andto supply those who may 
think so, Mr. A. B. Allen, now on his way to 
England, will import for me some of a size suffi- 
cient to suit any taste. For my own part, and for 
my use for packing, | want neither an extrava- 
gantly large hog, nor yet avery small one. A 
hog that has to be fed two winters, never will pay 
first cost; if he can be had of sufficient size with- 
out wintering at all, so much the more profit. A 
spring pig killed in the fall at 200 Ibs., net, will 
evident!y pay better than if the same hog had 
been kept over winter, and reached the second fall 
500 Ibs., net. 

Ihave been speaking now as a_pork-packer, 
not as a breeder ; and whit I have said, I say in 
all sincerity. IT have no desire to injure the busi- 
ness of any other breeder of improved hogs, nor 
to prevent their continuing their improvements to 
as high a point as they please. Butt do regret 
to see gentlemen of science and experience going 
back to a large, coarse hog, euch as the Woburn, 


—my pork-packing business was of the first im-| Irish Grazier, or Leicester, when they can procure 


portance to me. 


Vou. IX.—66 





I saw and dreaded the eflorts|}a breed so 
that were made to introduce an extremely large| Berkshire. 


infinitely superior—the improved 
Joun Manarp, Jr. 
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HORN-AIL. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Mr. Editor,—Having persuaded myself that 
the practice of boring the horns and applying 
epirite of turpentine, &c., in the disease called 
horn-ail, (which is so very prevalent in Ameti- 
ca, ) is entirely wrong in principle, and has the most 
pernicious consequences in practice, I deem it not 
improper to recommend, by the meanseof your | 
valuable periodical, a system of cure by which, 
during a long veterinary practice, both in France 
and in Philadelphia, New York and Harrisburg, 
I have been success/ul in most cases ; while by 
the common way o! proceeding no animal is saved, 
some cither not having been attacked by that 
disease, or getting cured by nature itself. 

This disease is also called the ‘‘ red water,” 
or blood in the back or loins, and arises principal- 
ly from the cattle being at grass during the sum- 
mer on lots which are very dry and without shade, 
and from their being exposed to excessive heat of 
the sun, and to great cold in winter time; there 
are various other causes, as moory pastures, moist 
weather, &c., to all which cattle in this country 
are generally exposed; sour and mouldy hay, 
the exclusive feeding on corn-stalks, also contribute 
a good deal to this disorder. 

As this disease is of an inflammatory character, 
the application of spirits of turpentine and the 
like, which produce inflammation, is entirely 
wrong. This is shown by the strong throbbing of 
the heart, the mixture of the urine with blood ; if 
you stir with the fore-fingerin the mostrils of the 
animal, a good deal of blood will be discharged 
from them, and if you insert your hand into the 
straight-gut, you may bring out whole lumps ol 
blood. Boring the horns is at most curing symp- 
toms and not the disease; the farmer is unfor- 
tunately confirmed in this proceeding by the fact, 
that matter sometimes is discharged from the 
bored horns ; but it is neither recommended by 
any experienced veterinarian, nor mentioned in 
any scientific work on a veterinary art. I there- 
fore feel myself bound to recommend to every 
owner of cattle the following mode of cure, tried 
by me a good many times with success : 

When an animal! is observed to be suffering 
from this disorder, one or two quarts of blood, ac- 
cording to the size of the animal, are to be drawn 
immediately from a neck-vein ; then two table- 
spoonfuls of the following powder are to be given 
three times every day, the powder being previ- 
ously dissolved in a pint of lukewarm water; this 
is to be continued until the animal recovers, 


Glauber’s salts - - 6 ounces. 
Cream of tartar - - 5 & 

Purified saltpetre - - 2 
Powdered root of althete 1} 


It is necessary besides, to rub the animal fre- 


quently during the disease, principally on the 
But if the animal should be costive, either 


back. 
of the following clysters is to be given: 


‘Take a handlul of camomile flowers, two hand- 
fuls of flaxseed ; boil them in two quarts of water, 
strain them, and add eight ounces of linseed eil 


and three table-spooniuls of common salt. 


ayringe. 


Should these articles not be at hand, take one| while nothing was wasted that could supply food 





ee 


quart of wheat bran, pour two quarts of boiling 
water on it, strain, and add eight ounces of flax- 
seed oil and two ounces of common galt. This 
clysier is to be lukewarm when applied to the rec- 
lum, or straight-gut, by the means of a syringe 
or a fit funnel. 
N. B. The above cure is described in a small 
work, published by me last year, in the English 
and German languages, entitled, ‘* A short Gene- 
ral Adviser in the most common Diseases of 
Horses and Cattle, &c.”,—which may be obtained 
at the corner of Callowhill and Second streets, 
Philadelphia, price 50 cts. 

Josern FIEHRER, 

Veterinary Surgeon. 

Harrisburg, Oct. 6, 1841. 


A DAY AT RIDGEMONT. 


Py Mathew Marmaduke Milburn, Assistant Se- 
cretary to the Yorkshire Agricultural Society. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 

Few things, perhaps, afford better opportunities 
for the agriculturist to improve his knowledge of 
the practice of his employment, than visiting 
and inspecting the systems of cultivation, im- 
provements, and practices of other farmers, in 
different districts of the country. And I know of 
no recreation which so relieves the application re- 
quired in the close supervision of the cultivation 
of a farm, as a visit to a scientifically managed 
estate, whether we agree with, or dissent from, 
the plans of the cultivator. It was with uncom- 
mon pleasure that I had an opportunity, recently, 
of riding over that model of careful and excel- 
lent cultivation—the farm of William Stickney, 
Ksq., of Ridgemont, in Holderness. To a light 
land farmer many things were necessarily new ; 
and had I gone overa farm having in general, 
with a few exceptions, abundant crops, stock of 
good quality, and well ordered fenees, doubtless 
the reflections would have been delightful ; but it 
was not the abundant crops of waving corn—not 
'oo heavy to lodge, and still not any thing want- 
ing—that I found to admire, but it was the mani- 
fest spirit of improvement in the direction of the 
whole—the perfect system, order, and uniformity 
which prevailed, and which reminded me, not of 
improvements rapidly, and extensively, and fit- 
fully commenced—not of rash experiments made 
without judgment, which clearly must fail—not of 
absurd theoretical views attempted to be forced 
into practice—but an extensive view of what is 
excellent in cultivation, carefully adopted, and 
carried outin its details with all the regularity 
and care of well ordered machinery. 

It is not. my intention to give a report of Mr. 
Stickney’s general mode of culture, which would 
be quite out of place, after the lucid and interest- 
ing report of the cultivation of this farm, publish- 
ed by Charles Howard, esq., but simply to com- 
mit to paper, for the benefit of your agricultural 
readers, what I saw going on in June last, the 
period of my visit. The road to Ridgemont '§ 





; This | somewhat winding, and passes through a conéi- 
clyster is to be applied by the means of a 


derable portion of the farm : the sides of the cat- 
riage road, carefully mown, clearly indicated that 
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to the animals, it was carefully conveyed away 
for the purpose of soiling, that the manure made 
from it might be collected and usefully applied, 
instead of evaporating and wasting, sO unsightly 
by the sides of the road. To the lefi were some 
large fields of oats, late indeed, but beautifully 
drilled, and having the most luxuriant and thriv- 
ing appearance, (and every farmer knows that 
verv late sown oats cannot look too luxuriant.) 
Two men were employed in pushing a hoe before 
them between the drills, to destroy every weed, 
and open a new surface of soil to the atmospheric 
influence, to imbibe oxygen and carbon from the 
air. Ihave long been of opinion that the great 
frequency of fallows on strong land, generally 
adopted, war not altogether necessary ; and the 
practice at Ridgemont most triumphantly proves 
it, for four, five, and six yeare intervene in the 
rotations between the fallows. But soon a fallow 
field I did see, and insuch condition, Advantage 
had evidently been taken of the preceding fine 
season, for its working was, so lar as root weeds 
were concerned, completed ; and I urged that it 
was fit to sow with rape, and thus get a green 
crop in the fallow year of the rotation, — | 

‘Tho nex: object was a field of beans in flower, 
not indeed very tall and growing, but beautifully 
clean and beautilully Jevel—the best criterion I 
know of, of a useful crop and good management: 
to this, however, there was one exception, Mr. 
Siickney peinted to one round portion of the field, 
perhaps sixty yards in diameter, where the beans 
were several inches taller than any other part of 
the field. Of this 1 should have been disposed 
to take but little notice under ordinary circum- 
stances, imagining that it had been the site of 
an ash heap or mixen in some previous year ; 
but I was astonished when I was informed that 
it manifested this superiority every year, and had 
done so for centuries, or at least so long as any 
memory or legend could go. _I: is invariably ma- 
naged like the reet of the field, and no matter 
what crop is grown, whether wheat, beans, oats, 
or rape, italways exhibits the same superiority, 
and forthe same circumference ; and it did the 
same when it was in grass, in the time of the 
present occupier’s ancestors, whether mown or 
depastured. The soil and subsoil, to a considera- 
ble depth, has been examined with some care— 
rather superficially 1 apprehend—and no percep- 
tible difference exists from the remainder of the 
eld. The idea suggested itsel! to me, that pos- 
sibly it might be the site of a Roman encamp- 
ment, and that, at a considerable depth, a large 
quantity of bones might be interred, which, by 
giving off ammonia in the process of their de- 
composition, gave this decided superiority to the 
crops growing in the place. This is, however, 
quite unsupported by any evidence, and is per- 
fectly gratuitous on my part. 





The fences at Ridvemont are a perfect model ; | 


all beautifully luxurian', completely filled with 


! 


tions. 
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thick fences I saw, were the result of this system. 
It ought to be known, however, that the quick- 
sets were not thrust in, and no more attended to ; 
but planted with the soil in good order, and clean- 
ed and cultivated with as much attention as is 
manifested in the rest of the crops. 

The great quantity of straw grown by thie ex- 
cellent cultivation has to be converted into ma- 
nure ; and no more turnips are grown on the 
farm than serve the ewes in the spring. This 
evil is met by growing a considerable quantity of 
green crops in summer, especially tares, and soil- 
ing; by this means a very large quantity of excel- 
lent manure is made, and summer-made manure 
is worth nearly double that made in winter, if 
there is an equal quantity of green food consumed 
inboth cases. ‘The drainage of the yard is con- 
veyed into a tank or reservoir; and as Mr. Stick- 
ney has not found such beneficial results from the 
application of the liquid to the soil in his farm 
as to induce him tocartitaway,* he conveys it 
to the driest part of the straw and dung in the 
fold-yard. ‘The liquid being thus constantly re- 
turned, excites fermentation in summer, but in a 
wet season must be superfluous, and much of the 
benefits of it are lost by evaporation. 1 difler 
too, most entirely—and itis only fair to name it, 
for it is the only ** eye-sore”’ on the farm that [ 
witnessed--and that was the manure was carted to 
the road-side instead of being conveyed into the 
field atonce. It requires a good reason to excuse 
this under any circumstances ; for how carelully 
soever it is shovelled up, there is always much 
wasted which ought to be applied to the fieid and 
for the crop, for which it was intended. 

The stack-yard, while it exhibited evident care 
of the grain, and an excellent contrivance, sim- 
ple yet efficient, for admitting the air to the stacks 
by *placing them upon raised clay platforms, 
bisected in the middle in connexion with an air 
flue in the stack ; yet there is nothing of that 
foolish, fantastical dressing of the stacks, more ae 
if they were intended for permanent pyramids, 
than preserves of grain from wet for a few 
months. 

The agricultural implemente are of the useful 
easi—nothing whimsical, nothing ridiculous— 
but such ae the evident wants of the district re- 
quire, 1 saw, too, a. Russian plough and harrow, 
certainly the rudest and worst constructed nonen- 
tities | ever saw, only fit companions to the Rus- 
sian loaf they were exhibiting during the elec- 
I advised him to exhibit them at our exhi- 
bition at Hull, which he did, to the no small won- 
der of the persons who noticed them. 

From the appearance of the grass land, it is 
evident that no pains have been spared in laying it 
down to permanent pasture. His own introduced 
rye-grass forms a considerable part of the best 
grace fields, and sustains the character, both there 
and elsewhere. which it had in 1817, and which ob- 


| tained for its introducer the medal of the Society of 


thriving quicksets, and kept in the most beautiful | Arts, There was, 00, in one of the most beauti- 
order. Mr. Stickney commenced quick- wood | fully cultivated gardens I ever saw, a specimen of 
planting in the ordinary way of three inches | his giant clover, ( Veliota Maxima.) Pahang time 
apart; he observed, however, that those planted | { saw it, it was at least six and a hall feet bigh, 
the thinnest were the most Juxuriant, and he! anda stem of it which remained of the previous 


Planted them six inches wide. 


Finding this an- | year’s growth was more than double that height ; 


ewer his expectations, he ultimately planted them | ——— ++ = iad 


nine inches apart, with decided success ; so much 


* I have found the most beneficial effects from its 


80, indeed, that the great part of the beautiful | application to light soils. 
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of course it would not be allowed to grow so high 
in ordinary cultivation, but its rapid growth (ee- 
veral inches in twenty-four hours) renders it very 
valuable, if it succeeds in ourclimate, of which, 
from the specimen I saw, I have no doubt what- 
ever. 

li is time my lengthy paper came toa elose. If 
any one were to ask me where he could see excel- 





Jent practical, strong land farming, | would say— 
Go to Ridgemont. 
Thornfield, Thirsk. 


ON PEAT. 


From the London Farmer's Magazine. 


Peat of moss is one of the most recent deposites 
of the alluvial formation, of the origin of which 
various opinions are entertained. Six kinds have 
been enumerated. Some reckon it a primitive 
formation, and of antediluvian origin; others 
think it a growing vegetable, which by its decay 
causes the increase of the substance, and may 
ultimately cover the earth ; and the more general 
opinion ascribes it to the collection and decompo- 
sition of ligneous and aquatic vegetables brought 
together by the destruction of forests by wars, by 
the axe, and by tempests, and accumulated by the 
decay of those bodies, and of the plants, encou- 
raged by their decomposition. Formations of 
peat chiefly abound in moderately cold latitudes ; 
they cover vast tracts of conntry in Scotland and 
in Ireland, and are.found in the different states of 
solid peat, cut and dried for fuel, and of a black 
or brown color, extending to depths of four to 
twenty feet ; in boggy or flow moss, which is sup- 
plied with too much water, and prevents the 
consolidation ; and in many varieties of peat 
earths of shallow depths, forming soils of that 
name, sometimes cultivated and oltener unim- 
proved---sometimes clad with a scanty covering of 
heaths and coarse vegetation, and ofien naked 
and uncovered with any growing plant. The 
theory of the formation of peat by the decomposi- 
tion of the collection in hollow places of trees and 
leaves, of vegetation, by the action of air and 
water, and of the subsequent growth, has been 
generally received as the most plausible ; but we 
{ind mosses of great extent on the tops of moun- 
tains, and on high grounds, and even on decli- 
vities, where no water can stand, and where no 
collections could be formed. ‘Trees of great size 
have been found in mosses, and also shrubs of va- 
rious kinds, and the leaves and fruits are not un- 
frequently met with in different stages of decay. 
The mosses that are cropped as land are not 
adapted for fuel, the composition is too friable 
and earthy, and the circumstance of the top of 
many mosses being of a different color, and 
rpongy and fibrous, favors the opinion that the 
decomposition of the vegetable covering adds to 
the bulk of the moss, as it appears to be in a more 
recent state of decay than the bottom parts, which 
have become a black, pu!py substance, from which 
all traces of fibrous organization have com- 
pletely disappeared. Formations of peat are found 
in vast beds from four to twelve feet deep on level 
grounds, and on declivities where no water stag- 
nates, and where trees and vegetable matters sufti- 


panes 


have grown, and where no remains are ever 
found. Mosses generally rest on clays and maris, 
and very ofien on gravels and clayey gravels with 
white sand ; and theorists are driven to the sup- 
position that there exists a predisposing cause 
towards the formation of that substance in the 
woods on which the moss commenced growing, 
and in the climate, and in the subjacent forma- 
tion, and also in the production d! the plants that 
are adapted by the decay of their constituent 
parts to afford the peaty substances. But all the 
reasons yet given, the conjectures, theories, and 
suppositions, are unable to account for the great 
variety of the formations of mess, a solid mass, 
| black and pulpy from top to bottom, is often found 
adjoining a formation of spongy fibrous materials, 
alike atthe top and on the substratum of clay, 
and both existing under no apparent ditlerence of 
circumstances ; the former bare and uncovered, 
and incapable of supporting weight; the latter 
matted over with a thick growth of vegetables, 
supporting heavy weights, and affording a pastur- 
age to animals. The varieties are numerous ; 
some afford fuel wholly, others are cultivated, 
while many are unfil for either purpose, and de- 
scend by many gradations toa shallow stratum of 
a few inches in depth, and are called turfy, moor- 
ish, and peaty soils. The antiseptic quality of 
peat is well known, and preserves substances from 
decay ; unlike fens and marshes, the airis healthy 
and salubrious, which shows that the moss is not 
ina state of putrefaction. Moss grows and en- 
larges upwards alier being dug and carried away, 
supposed by the plants dissolving by the macera- 
tion and decay of their parts, and not by any pro- 
cess analogous to putrefaction, for they remain 
without undergoing the usual chemical change. 


the putrid fermentation, forit is inflammable and 
phosphorescent, qualities wholly removed from 
bodies that have undergone the process of ultimate 
decay. Moss and vegetable mould are reckoned 
homogeneous substances, altered by the different 
circumstances in which they are placed, and the 
external agencies to which they are exposed ; but 
this fact, when granted, gives no reason for moss 
and mould being produced in adjoining situations, 
where little or no difference in external circum- 
stances would be supposed to exist. No living 
animals exist in moss ; to form it, dampness and 
astringency are required, and the water must be 
antiseptic, which is said or thought to derive tha 
quality from the subsoil. But we are equally in 
{the dark whether the astringent and antiseptic 
quality be derived from the subsoil, the climate, 
or from the plants that grow on the place of form- 
ation, or from the combined influence of all 
these causes joined together ; the scientific reason- 
ings of theorists are generally overturned by facts, 
and by the appearances of nature ; and alter all 
the opinions and conjectures that have been put 
forth, the more reasonable and natural conclusion 
would seem to be, that moss is an original forma- 
tion, augmented, like other formations of a similar 
nature, by physical agencies still going on, and 
that it has been produced and located by causes; 
fora solution of which our wandering imagina- 
lions may ever search in vain. J. D. 





cient to form the moss can hardly be supposed to 





The sterility of moss is ascribed to the want of 
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DR. BOUCHERIE’S PROCESS. 


The following article from a French’ writer “ on 
the preservation, &c., of wood,” was translated for 
the Savannah Republican : 

Since the Academy of Sciences and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies approved and recommended to 


public attention the ingenious process, discovered | 


by Dr. Boucherie, of Bordeaux, for the preserva- 
tion, elasticity, hardness, and coloration of various 
kinds of wood, the learned and commercial world 
await with impatience the result of the experi- 
ments which are going to be instituted on a large 
scale. 

The learned doctor has received from govern- 
met a Mission to experiment on the fine forests 
of the south of France, and every facility has 
been afforded to him for the success/ul application 
of his discovery. ‘The process employed by him 
is very simple, and he has made no secret of it. 
It consists in using together vital force and press- 


ure, in orderto propel intothe whole texture of 


the largest bodies of a vegetable nature certain 
liquids, conveniently prepared. These liquids, 
insinuating themselves quickly through the whole 
organization of the fibre, from the trunk to the 
most delicate fibres of the leaves, drive before 
them the aqueous parts of the sap, which either 
evaporate or flow down, whilst the salts that they 
hold in solution, combining with the mucilaginous 


or solid particles, destroy for ever, if they are of 


an antiseptic nature, all tendency to fermentation, 
and consequently to decomposition. 

Numerous. experiments have shown to Dr. 
Boucherie that deliquescent salts and the primitive 
waters of salt pits communicate to wood a very 
great flexibility ; and this is such that a wooden 
ruler, although exposed for many months to the 
changes of the atmosphere, preserves its elasticity, 
without undergoing any sensible alteration. He 
has also found that pyrolignite of iron hardens a 
thin plank, so as torender it impenetrable to a 
musket ball, and at the same time that it saves 
it from decay ; and that fluids imparting color and 
smell can communicate to wood their valuable pro- 
perties, so that they make it fit for the heaviest 
works, as well as for the construction of the rich- 
es! and most delicate furniture. 

But of all the public departments, the one 
Which is likely to derive the greatest advantages 
lrom the beautiiul discovery of Dr. Boucherie is 
hodoubt the navy. Kvery one knows with what 
rapidity the body and the masts of ships of war 
are destroyed. By means of the new process the 
durability of ships can be prolonged, if not inde- 
finitely, at least in a very high proportion; and 
also the wood used for railroads becoming incor- 
Tuptible, much expense may be saved, and great 
benefits obtained. 

Moreover, a new fact seems to show that it 
might be possible henceforth to dispense with the 
very heavy expense of coppering ships. Timber 
Prepared by Dr. Boucherie, and placed in constant 
rontact with sea water, during a long voyage from 

ordeaux to Bourdon, has been preserved from all 

nds of’ alteration. | 
2 he results of the experiments now in progress 
soon be known; and, indeed, we cannot 
veny of , the success when we consider those 
‘we y obtained and attested by the report of the 
aed Dumas, in the name of a commission 











composed of Messra. Mirbel, Arago, Poncelet, 
Audouin, Gambey, and Boussingault, members 
of the Academy of Sciencess ‘The authority 
attached to such names is too great for requiring 
any commentary on our part. We shall merely 
extract from that remarkable report the following 
passage : 

“The aim of Dr. Boucherie is to render wood 
much more lasting, to preserve its elasticity, to 
protect it against those variations of volume, re- 
sulting from the influence of wet and dry weather ; 
to diminish its combustibility, increase its tenacity 
and hardness; and, lastly, to impart to it colors, 
and even odors, various and lasting. 

‘To affirm that all these conditions have been 
fulfilled, by means of common-and cheap eub- 
stances, is to fix the serious attention of the Aca- 
demy on the very important subject which we 
have just examined.” 





ON CIDER MAKING. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


Dumbleton, August 23rd, 1841. 


My dear sir,—In conformity to the request of 


the Winchcomb Farmers’ Club you kindly trans- 
mitted to me, I give you the process of making 
my best cider and perry, and in as few words as I 
am able to convey it. 

The apples being ripe and laid in a heap a 
fortnight, exposed to the weather, uncovered, 
about eighteen inches deep, they are then ground 
in the cider-mill, which consists of a circular 
stone in form of a solid broad wheel, about 44 
feet in diameter, 14 inches wide, and weighs about 
18 cyt. : is supported on its edge, and drawn by a 
horse in a circular trough of stone, about 8 feet 
9 inches in diameter, and about the depth of 12 
inches, including the wooden rim upon it, which 
‘sg three inches, and much like a bark-mill. In 
this trough near two bushels of apples are ground 
at atime, with a handful of charcoal strewed 
amongst them, until the kernels and rinds are 
brokensmall, as much of the strengh of the cider 
depends upon it. ‘This fact was proved in the Agri- 
cultural Report of the Rev. John Duncomb, in 
1813, by an experiment made by Dr. Symonds, of 
Hereford. ‘‘ He made one hogshead entirely from 
the rinds and cores of apples, and another from 
the pulp of thesame fruit. The former was of 
the most unusual strength, and high-flavored ; 
the latter was watery, and possessed not one re- 
commendation.” 

A horse witha man and boy will grind sufficient 
pommage to make two hogsheads of cider in a day, 
which is left in open tubs twenty-four hours, It 
is then pressed between several haircloths by a 
strong screw-press, and the cider is taken to the 
fining house, and put into a hogshead or longer 
vessel. Ina few days it will ferment, and throw 
up the must. When that appears, it is drawn off 
into tubs, and about one pound of pulverized char- 
coal is stirred in it, and is left for some hours, or 
until the next day, when it is put into the drop- 
ping bays to fine and to stop the fermentation ; 
and with one dozen made with thin calico of six- 
pence the yard, suspended from frames, the cider 
is passed through, being previously dredged inside 
with pulverized charcoal. These dropping bags 
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are in the form of ordinary jelly bags, and their 
hoops are fourteen inches in the clear. Fora 
short terme the cider will run muddy through the 
bags—by continuing to fill them it will soon be- 
come clear, ‘The muddy cider in the tubs is then 
‘ removed, 

From one to two hogsheads a day will fine by 
the process, but some fruit fines much quicker 
than other: the apples should not be too mellow } | 
and pears when quile ripe should be grouud as 
soon as collected. Apples with yellow pulps, and 
red’ and yellow make the best cider—green apples 
the worst. The cider you call ‘ delicious’ was 
made with pearmains, Blenheim oranges, and 
bromleys, mixed in equal quantities. 

The dropping bags must be replaced by clean 
ones the next morning to filter the cider left. 

The cider being now fine, with the full flavor 
of the fruit, it is put into acask in acool cellar 
with the bungoff. Within a few days another 
fermentation will commence, and the cider will 
have a pearly whiteness, being the commence- 
ment of the acetous fermentation. As soon as 
perceived, it must be run through the charcoal 
bags as belore, but it will pass through four of 
them quite clearin Jess time than it previously 
ran through the twelve. Itis then put into the 
cask, and left with the bung off until March, but 
should any fermentation be afterwards perceived, 
it must be drawn off to stop it, and returmed to 
the same cask or another. 

In making the common cider, it is carried to 
the cellar direct from the cider mill, and is left to 
its natural fermentations until December, when 
it is bunged close. But if any part of the best be 
wished to be preserved for the use of the family, 
it can be filtered in the cellar after throwing out 
the must. 

Every vessel used must be quite clean, and 
free from the acids of bad cider or other liquors in 
the wood, or the whole will be spoiled. 

The first fermentation is the vinous, the second 
the acetous, and the last the putrefactive: the use 
of the charcoal dropping bags is to fine the cider 
and stop the fermentation at the vinous process, 
and which it does effectually; andin the same 
manner all wines can be fined and the fermenta- 
tion stopped whenever required, and the flavor of 
the fruit preserved. But these charcoal dropping 
bags are also valuable to cleanse impure water at 
sea, impure river water which supplies large 
towns, and eoft water for washing, by removing 
the soot:and dirt from it. That they have been 
only partially used since the years of their disco- 
very, notwithstanding the cost of each bag does not 
exceed sevenpence, can arise, I fancy, only from 
the common practice of rejecting every thing that 
is new fora while, however good and useful for 
general comforts, until good sense triumphs over 
the prejudices of vanity. 

Ever, my dear sir, your’s sincerely, 
JAMES RIcHARDS. 





To Edward Holland. Esq.., 
Chairman of the Winchcomb Farmer’s Club. 
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HISTORY OF THE WEATHER. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


With an old work published by Pilgram, at 


— 





Vienna, in 1788, combined with the observations 
made by Professor Plaff of Keil, Offeffor, of Ger. 
many, has compiled a work, entitled The History 
of Climates and Changes. For the gratification, 
as well as information of the reader of the jour. 
nal, I quote various extracts made by Taylor, in 
a work published by him in London in 1830, 

‘‘It is very difficult to ascertain the precise 
condition of the weather in distant ages. The 
thermometer was not invented until 1590, by the 
celebrated Sanctoria; nor was that valuable jp- 
strument reduced to a correct standard wll 1724, 
by the skillof Fahrenheit. We havelon observa. 
lions of temperature which go farther back than 
acentury. Prior to that period we, must glean 
our information from the loose and scanty notices 
which are scattered through the old chronicles, 
relative to the state of the harvest, the quality of 
the vintage, or the endurance of the frost and 
snow in winter. Great allowance, however, 
should be made for the spirit of exaggeration, 
and the love of the marvellous, which inlect all 
thoge rude historical monuments. 

In A. D. 401, the Biack sea was entirely frozen 
over. 

In 462, the Danube was frozen so that Theode- 
mar marched over the ice to avenge his brother’s 
death in Swabia. 

In 545, the cold was so severe in winter that 
the birds allowed themselves to be caught by the 
hand. 

In 763, not only the Black sea, but the Straits 
of the Dardanelles was frozen over. The snow 
in some places rose fifty feet high, and the ice 
was so heaped in the cities as to push down the 
walls, 

In 800 the winter was intense!y cold. 

In 822, the vreat rivers of Europe, such es the 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Seine, were so hard 
frozen as to bear heavy wagons for a month. 

In 860, the Adriatic was frozen. 

In 874, the winter was very long and severe. 
The snow continued to fall from the beginning of 
November to the end of March, and encumbered 
the ground co much that the forests were inacces- 
sible for the supply of fuel. 

In 891, and again in 893, the vines were killed 
by the frost, and the cattle perished in their stalls. 

In 991, the winter lasted very long with ex- 
treme severity. Every thing was frozen, the 
crops totally failed, and famine and _ pestilence 
closed the year. 

In 1044, great quantities of snow lay on the 
ground ; the vines and fruit trees were destroyed 
and famine ensued. 

In 1067, the cold was so intense that most 0 
the travellers in Germany were frozen to death 0 
the road. 

In 1124, the winter was uncommonly severe; 
and the snow lay very long. 

In 1133, it was very cold in Italy ; the Po was 
frozen from Cremona to the sea; the heaps ° 
snow rendered the roads impassable; the wine 
casks burst in the cellars, and even trees split by 
the action of the frost with immense noise. 

In 1179, the snow was 8 fect deep in Austr? 
and lay till Easter. The crops and vintage failed, 
and a great murrain consumed the cattle. : 

The winters of 1209 and 1210 were both 
them very severe, insomuch that the cattle di 





for want of fodder. 
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In 1216, the Po froze 15 ells deep, and wine 
burst the casks. 

{n 1234, the Po was again frozen, and loaded 
wagons crossed the Adriatic to Venice. A pine 
jorest was killed by the frost at Ravenna. 

in 1236, the Danube was irozen, and remained 
long in that state. 

In 1261, the frost was intense in Scotland, and 
the ground bound up. The Categut was frozen 
between Norway and Jutland. 

In 1281, such quantities of snow fell in Austria 
as to bury the very houses. 

{ny 1292 the Rhine was [rozen over at Breysach, 
and bore loaded wagons. One sheet of ice ex- 
tended between Norway and Jutland, so that 
travellers passed with ease ; and in Germany, 600 
persons were employed to clear away the snow, 
for the advance of the Austrian army. 

In 1305 the rivers of Germany were frozen, 
and much distress was occasioned by the scarcity 
of provisions and forage. 

In 1316 the crops wholly failed in Germany. 
Wheat, which some years before sold at six pence 
a quarter now rose to two pounds. 

In 1323 the winter was so severe, that both 
horse and foot passengers travelled over the ice 
irom Denmark to Lubec and Danizic. 

In 1339 the crops failed in Scotland, and such a 
famine ensued, that the poorer sort of people 
were reduced to feed on grass, and many of them 
perished miserably in the fields. Yet at this time 
wheat was so low in England as three shillings 
and fourpence a quarter. 

ln 1344 it was clear frost from November, to 
March, and all the rivers of Italy were frozen 
over. 

In 1392 the vineyards and orchards were de- 
siroyed by frost, and the trees split to pieces. 

The year 1408 had one of the coldest winters 
ever remembered. Not only the Danube was 
frozen over, but the sea between Gothland and 
Zealand, and between Norway and Denmark ; 
s0 that the wolves, driven from their forests, came 
over the ice into Jutland. In France the vine- 
yards and orchards were destroyed. 

In 1423 both the North sea and the Baltic were 
frozen. ‘Travellers passed fromm Lubec to Dantzic. 
ln France the frost penetrated into the very cel- 
lars. Corn and wine failed and men. and cattle 
perished for want of food. 

The successive winters of 1432, 1433 and 1434 
were uncommonly severe. It snowed forty days 
without interruption. All the rivers of Germany 
Were frozen and the very birds took shelter in 
thetown. ‘The price of wheat rose in England 
\0 twenty-seven shillings a quarter, but was re- 
duced to five shillings the following year. 

[n 1460 the Baltic was frozen and both horse 
and foot crossed over the ice from Denmark to 
Sweden. The Danube continued frozen two 
honths, and the river yards in Germany were 
destroyed, 

In 1468, the winter was so severe in Flanders, 
that the Wine distributed to the soldiers was cut 
0 pieces with hatchets. 

'n 1544 the same thing happened again—the 
Vine being frozen into solid lumps. 

0 1548 the winter was very cold and _protract- 

Between Denmark and Bostock, sledges 
“awo by oxen or horses, travelled on ice. 
la 1564, and again in 1565, the winter was ex- 








tremely severe ail over Europe. The Scheldt 


lroze so hard as to support loaded wagons for 
three months. 


In 1571, the winter was severe and protracted. 
All the rivers in France were covered with hard 


and solid ice, and fruit trees, even in Languedoc 
were killed by the frost. 


In 1594, the winter was so severe that the 


Rhine and Scheldt were frozen and even the sea 
at Venice. 


The year 1608 was uncommonly cold, and 
snow lay of immense depth even at Padua. Wheat 
rose in the Wiodsor market from thirty six shil- 
lings, to filty six shillings a quarter. 

ln my next article | will conclude the account 
of cold and frost, and commence that of beat and 
drought, and will then make some general obser- 
vations as to the eflect of frost, heat and moist- 
ure upon the earth’s crusts or stratas. Ks M. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMERS’ 
REGISTER. 


One more monthly number will complete the 
current (9th) volume of the Farmers’. Register, 
immediately afier which will be commenced our 
labors, expenditures, and performance of obliga- 
tion to subscribers, for the next succeeding volume 
and year. The ‘* Conditions of publication” for 
the ensuing volume will be inserted in this num- 
ber; and we respectfully and earnestly request 
of every subscriber, whether old or new, punctual 
or definquent in paying his dues, to read and 
mark the conditions, and the offers of different 
premiums thereto annexed. 

It need not be said that we desire the conti- 
nued favorable regard and support of those whio 
have heretofore given their subscriptions to this 
publication, and who approve its course and its ef- 
fects. All such will give an additional and import- 
ant value to their continued subscriptions by send- 
ing early payments, thereby making themselves 
entitled to one or other of the diflerett premiums ol- 
fered for advanced orearly payments. And though 
many such subscribers, as heretofore, may be con- 
tent to forego the extra premium copy, and yet 
pay as if they had taken it, still we prefer that 
every one shall make use of this privilege who 
may have a right to require it. The extra copies 
are not sent without being ordered ; because, if 
not wanted, by sending even a single number, 
a volume is destroyed, without benefit to any one. 
Those subscribers who design or wish to dis- 
continue receiving the Farmers’ Register, are 
as earnestly requested to give the proper notice 
(according to the conditions,) as early as possible 
after this publication ; and by no means to wait, 
as so many do, until our expenditure for. their 





supply of the next volume has been fully incur- 
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red, or, still worse, until the limit of time for dis- 
continuance has elapsed. 


oo 


THE REMEDY OF EACH INDIVIDUAL AGAINST 
NON-PAYING BANKS.* 


From the Bank Reformer. 


Having perused your first number, and con- 
sidering your object to be one of general interest, 
and highly praiseworthy, the writer readily con- 
tributes the result of his observation and experi- 
ence for ite promotion. 

A continued suspension of the banks is an 
abuse only tolerated by a depraved public opinion. 
The circulation of the notes of suspended banks, 
as money, is an absurdity. It introduces a cur- 
rency of fluctuatiog and indefinite value, or of no 
value at all, destructive of all credit, and highly 
demoralizing to the community which, tolerates 
it. In fact its @vils are universally admitted in 
theory. The great mistake is in so readily sub- 
mitting to them in practice. The great error is 
in reference to the remedy. Every individual is 
made to believe that he alone can do nothing, that 
te has no alternative but submission, until the pub- 
lic provide the remedy. 

Now the fact is directly the contrary. Every 
individual has the remedy in his own hands. 
That remedy is the refusal to receive broken pro- 
mises in exchange for property, or in payment of 
contracts. This every mancando. And in the 
latter case eventual payment, in the legal curren- 
cy of gold and silver, is secured to him by the 
constitution of the United States. It is true in- 
dividuals are unwilling to defend their righis by 
law against a powerful public opinion, however 
false and mistaken that opinion may be. But 
in a case like the present, when a great public 
evil is the result of such acquiescence, it becomes 
an act of patriotism, an absolute duty, to enforce 
the laws against the abuses of the banks. This 
remedy, or | am much mistaken, siill exists 
against the banks of Virginia. The legislature 
has most improperly relieved the banks from the 
penalties of suspension, but has no power, to se- 
cure them against eventual payment of their 
notes with interest. Let a number of patriotic 
individuals unite in the measure of bringing suits 
on every bank note, or in whatever way will 
make the suits most expensive in costs to the 
banks, and you will very soon see the resump- 
tion of every solvent bank. ‘They will either pay 
or break. This is not merespeculation. ‘The ex- 
periment has been tried in New England, with 





* Were we permitted to give the name of the author, 
it would command respect and attention for this com- 
munication, even if its merit were not of itself con- 
spicuous. We may however say thus far, that it is 
the production of one who is friendly to the banking 
system properly conducted, and to a currency princi- 
sally of bank ear who, moreover, has learned 
~ ios practical acquaintance as much of banking 
and commercial business, as he has by study and 
reasoning of the theoretical truths and principles of 
political economy. We are proud of such a contribu- 
tor to the Bank Reformer; and shall be gratified 
hereafter to present through its pages the views of so 
well-informed a bank-mun, even should they come 
in conflict with our own opinions.—Ep, B. R. 


——_ > 


perfect success. In 1808, the country banks jp 
New England had adopted various expedient, 
to evade or delay the payment of their notes, jp 
consequence of which they became depreciated 
to the extent of three or four per cent., and this 
very depreciaiion gave to them the entire circula. 
tion for common purposes, even in the city of 
Boston. Each bank justified itself as now } 
the practice of others. A number of individuals 
viewing the matter in its true light as an abuse in 
banking which ought not to be tolerated, from the 
best motives united in the measure of bringin 
separate suiis on every note presented for payment 
relying on the coercion arising from multiplying 
the cosis. As the laws of Massachusetts imposed 
no penalty at that time beyond the legal interes, 
of six per ceht. per annum, some reanis of blank 
wrils were prepared and notice given to the banks 
of the determination to resist their abuses. The 
success was complete. ‘The first bank on which 
the experiment was tried gave up the contest 
alier a lew days’ resistance. The others cried {or 
quarter. The reformation was immediaie and 
complete ; but soon revealed the actual insolvency 
of many. banks, which had found it easy 10 sustain 
their credit under the former system of non-pay. 
ment. Experience has fully shown that there is 
no remedy for bank abuses like the coercion of 
the law. We recommend this specific to the 
patriotic Association of Petersburg. A bank 
which will not pay its notes alter a suspension of 
four years, should be treated as the established 
enemy of sound credit and honest dealing, and 
driven from the community. The common ert 
put forward in the school of Mr. Biddle, and wive- 
ly circulated by the needy friends of a depreciated 
currency, is that one portion or community of the 
United States cannot maintain a sound currency 
whilst a neighboring community tolerates a de- 
preciated one—that there can be no resumpiion 
unless it be general. ‘Thus, the legislature of 
Virginia is made to believe that the banks of 
that state cannot resume specie payments, whit 
Baltimore is in a state of suspension. So Mary- 
land must wait for both Virginia and Pennsy!- 
vania ; and as all can never ayree upon the tine, 
there will never be resumption. Now this idea's 
wholly false, the veriest of errors. Specie is whol- 
ly out of use in a community where a deprecia'- 
ed currency is generally adopted. [t commands 
a premium for the purpose of being transmitled 
abroad or where it is properly appreciated. I's 
tendency is to leave the community where tle 
banks are suspended, to go to that where the 
banks pay specie. The result is as uniformly 
true in practice as the theory is sound and reasol 
able. 

Boston, and the country of which it is the com 
mercial centre, found no difficulty in maintaining 
specie payments in 1815 and 1816. When tie 
banks of every other portion of the United Sta 
suspended, the banks of New England were nev! 
more at ease. So, since April 1838, Boston atid 
New York have maintained the integrity of 4 sould 
currency, without the slightest difficulty. Whoo 
Philadelphia suspended, did her doing 5° make 
specie payments more difficult to maintain | 
New York? On the contrary, afier the 72" 
arising from a false public opinion was ove" 
was found that the current of specie was whol'} 





from Philadelphia, where it had ceased to '" 
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demand, toward New York, where its value was 
appreciated in the currency. So in fact the banks 
of Virginia have nothing to fear, by resuming, 
whilst Baltimore remains suspended. The notes 
of the Virginia banks will at once bear a premium 
in Baltimore, for use in, Virginia, equal to the de- 
preciation of the Baltimore currency. But the 
banks of Baltimore will not be the purchasers, since 
by doing so, they are losers of the sum which 
they have to pay as premium. ‘The town of Pe- 
tersburg can maintain a sound currency if it will. 
Without the slightest difficulty, every individual 
may decide, that he will recognize no currency 
by receiving or paying it, but at its specie value— 
there liea the true remedy. EXPERIENCE. 
Boston, October 15. 





ROOT CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

Mr. Editor,—I send you an article on theculture 
of potatoes, turnips, carrots, and beets in France, 
translated from ‘ Le Bon Jardinier.’ 

Pomme de terre, or Parmentiere, Solanum tube- 
rosum—ZTrish potato.—This valuable plant fortu- 
nately needs no recommendation in France ; its 
merits are fully appreciated there, and if some 
parts of the kingdom are atill behind-hand in the 
cultivation of it, that will not long be the case. 
Care for the future should be directed to the ame- 
lioration of which its culture is susceptible, care 
as to the different operations which it requires, 
care in the choice of varieties in relation to the 
difference of soils and climates. Want of epace 
prevents my entering into details sufficiently for 
any of these objects; I shall therefore confine 
myself to a few detached remarks. The methods 
of cultivating the potato are various, and one can 
name none of them that are not advantageous 
when the work has been done with attention and 
assiduity. Whatever method one follows ‘he 
should never forget that the oftener and better he 
works his potatoes the greater and larger will be 
their product. ‘There is yet a difference of opi- 
nion as to the best method of manuring for them, 
but the prevailing custom seems to be to throw 
the compost into the furrows, ané to place the 
potatoes immediately onit. In hard clay lands, 
where generally the quality of the potatoes is 
bad, one will find it better to use, instead of the 
compost, coarse litter, or even new straw, or the 
leaves of’ any dry plants which serve to'raise and 
lighten the ground. We will give here an idea 
of the Irish method of cultivating the potato, 
which differs widely from ours, and which they 
say is more productive, and which has in addition 
the advantage of bringing good potatoes in land 
naturally too wet for this plant. They divide the 
land into beds more or less wide, but say five feet 
divided by an interval of two feet. This interval 
should not be planted, and will serve to furnish 
earth to lay on that which is planted. They 
work lightly with a hoe or spade the surface of 
the beds. They then spread the manure, on the 
surface of which they place the potatoes at re- 
gular distances of from nine to ten inches every 
way. They then cover them with from two to three 


Inches of dirt taken from the aforementioned | 
unplanted intervals. 
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inches high they place about them another layer 
of earth, taken irom the same places ; this opera- 
tion isto be repeated rather later a third time. 
It is unnecessary to say that the earth from the 
intervals should be weil pulverized before it is 
spread on the beds. 

As the question of giving preference to large 
tubercles or to small ones, to quarters or to eyes, 
cannot be discussed here, I will only permit myself 
to say that, from some comparative experiments, 
it seems that with an equal number and on equal 
ground the large tubercles will give the most con- 
siderable net product, and that the small tubercles 
or the bits of potato produce a greater quantity 
in proportion to the quantity of seed that is plan'- 
ed. Therefore one should prefer either the one 
mode or other as he finds it to his interest to ma- 
nage to advantage his land orhis seed. The 
eyes detached with a little of the pulp have been 
very much recommended. ‘This is a supp:ementary 
means, very uselul in years of scarcity, but in ordi- 
nary cases is not as desirable either as the whole tu- 
bercles or as the quarters. The germs already put 
out, detached {rom the tubercle which bears them, 
and planted, give very good results. To obtain 
them at the latest period it is well to plant some 
timein Juneslips taken from stalks that are sul- 
ficiently firm and developed. This mode is ad- 
vantageous for replanting where they have failed 
to come up, and appears susceptible of very im- 
portant applications, and deserves to be studied 
with attention and interest. The seed {rom the ber- 
ry is another valuable mode of reproduction, which 
it is desirable that every one should know, that 
they may make use of it in case of need. It will 
give, in the first year, if the land is light and 
suitable, produce of good size. lt ie executed, 
in two manners, first by sowing them in a nursery 
ig the garden, to replant at from filieen to eighteen 
inches between each plant, or by sowing them 
in the following manner, viz: The earth being 
properly prepared, they make slight trenches at 
the distance of from eighteen inches to two feet 
apart. In March or April they sow it very thinly 
in these trenches, and cover it very lightly with 
earth well pulverized. When the young plants 
can be easily distinguished pull up the weeds with 
the hand ; then when they are some inches high 
work them anew and thin them in the places 
where they are too thick, and with a hoe place 
some earth about the plants which remain, to 
strengthen them. Rather later asecond thinning 
is necessary, which leaves the plants about one 
foot apart, this time they should be moderately 
hilled up. ‘They then continue to hill them ae 
they do planted potatoes. In an experimental 
sowing of an entire field, executed for the Society 
of Agriculture by M.’Sageret and myeelf, we ob- 
tained in this manner potatoes of which the 
largest moiety were of the ordinary size and the 
rest were as large as nuts. But the principal and 
almost only design in sowing them is to obtain 
new varieties. Many varieties of potatoes differ 
very widely, some are very early and some very 
late ; some are distinguished for their great yield, 
others for their excellent quality; some have but 
few stalks and leaves, giving free access tv the 
rays of the sun, and in some species the leaves 





When the planta are some 


form a thick cover that effectually wards off the 
sun. These differences ehould have great in- 
fluence on the choice of the kind to be cultivated 
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in different cireumstances and eoils. Thus the , over the rows, this is a good and economical 
leafless varieties will be of a better quality, and | mode of working the potato. 

will ripen better in a cold and moist soil, whilst! Navet, turnip. Rabioule. Brasica Rapa,— 
those which keep off the sun {rom their roots will | ‘The resources which the turbip jurnishes as ood 
protect themselves betier in a drought ona dry | for cate through the winter are generally known. 
and scorching soil. ‘The varieties whose tuber- From ume immemorial they have used this root 
cles (end to raise themselves to the suriace should in Fence for fatiening beeves and to aid im the 
be billed wore, and consequently planted more dis- | keeping of cows, sheep and hogs. ‘Turvips like 
tant, than the other kinds; the treaimeni of those a soil rather light and dry; than suff and moist, 
whose tubercles naturally grow downwards should | well prepared, Clean and mabured. I he ordine 
be proportionably opposite. One sees by thisthat ry time lor sowing them is {rom the first of July 
the study of the varieties is far from being in- | to the first of August, it however may in some 
different, and that to obtain in quantity and quality | cases be deterred as late as the first of September 
ithe best possible produce, it is necessary to com- | and in others may be much earlier. ‘Yhe usual 
bine local circumstances with the habits of the | mode of sowing them in Fiance is to sow them 
variety, aod to modily the culture in consequence | broad-cast; that of sowing them in rows would be 
thereof. Among the numerous varieties which | certainly prelerable on account ol the greater facility 
exist, | shall only mention some of the most va-|of weeding and working them, if the implements 
luable. Lecornichon jaune, called the yellow Hol- | suitable for this work, sueh asthe cultivator, the 
land in the Parisian markets, is very light and | small triangular harrow, and other similar instru- 





digestible. La truffe d’avtit is a pale red, early | 


and very good. La Descroiziile is ol arose color, 
pretty long, of an excellent quality, and keeps 
well. Zhe early dwarf is yellow, round, aud re- 
markable for its extreme precocity. It ripens in 
June. The fine early is a variety which has 
been lately brought trom the United States, and 
is almost as furward as the preceding, but more 
mealy and ofa better quality. La Chave, or Shaw, 
is yellow, oblong anu more forward, larger and 
more productive than the truffe d@aoit. It is the 
most valuable of the early varieties that | know. 
The late frish, called the American at Neulchatel, 
in Switzerland, and the Swiss potato at Valen- 
cieunes, is valuable because it can be kept until 
midsummer without sprouting. Many other va- 
rieties might be mentioned, particularly among 


the pale red and the large yellow. Many o! this | 


last variety have the merit of being at the same 
time productive and very good. ‘The varieties 
of the potato are net absolute, but depend ofien 
on the climate and the soil, and it is proper thai 
one should try many kinds belore he determines 
which he shall cultivate. The seed can here be 
of great use in creating new varieties in different 
situations, more sulted to the elimate in which 
they are originated, than those brought from a 
distance. 

I have received from M. Saline a wild potato, 
the type of all of eur varieties, but its small and 
brown. tubercles are inferior to our good species. 


ments, were more used among us. One can 
even alier having sown them bioad-cast trace 
‘the rows with these instruments at the first work- 
‘ing. But, in whatever manner one sows them, 
its always advantageous for the turnips, aud tor 
the crop that follows them, that they be thin and 
well worked. <Aithough it is generally very ad- 
vaulageous to give the culiure of turnips the 
care which J have indicated, yet I should ada that 
they frequently get very good crops of this rout 
wiih much less care, and in sowing them alier a 
(single light working given to the stubble fields 
the seed will thrive if the season is favorable. 
Although this is by no means the best mode, yet 
in countries Where this culture is but little advanced 
it ollen renders good service to the farmers. It is 
particularly in the rye lands, light and sandy, that 
this manner Of cullivaung the turnip can be 
practised with success. Ail large varieties are 
suitable for the farmer; the one principally used 
is the large turnip of Limousin called the Rabi- 
oule. ‘There are many varieties of the turnip. 
That of duvergne with a red top is excellent, the 
Norfolk is sii more renowned, but it is slow in 
coming to maturity, and for that reason does not 
/suil lor late sowing, and requires a care(ul culture 
to obtain its lull developement; a third, originally 
from Holland, and noticed in my collection as the 
Turnep hati, is valuable on account of the lacili- 
ty of its success, the rapid advancement and the 
| great size of iis roots. Itis much better suited 








I have mentioned this variety only on account of | Wan the other varieties to be sown late and under 
the interest which it offers in reiation to natural | Ublavorable circumstances. ‘The round yellow bor 
history and to the history of this plant, so import- nip is also a very good variely ; it grows less out ol 
ant in our rural economy. ‘lo the diflerent | the ground than ihe Labioule, aud does not ac- 
varieties mentioned above f will here add the | quire such great size ; ils pulp is close and firm, 
Ssinville. lisa yeliow, oblong potato, and was ‘and it cag stand the frost rather beuer. A new 
oblained from the seed by M. Sainville, a farmer | variety, the yellow Scotch turnip, hae lately spread 
of distinction, who had the kindness to communi- | alittle in Scotland and Englanu, because it is said 
cate it to me, with many other good varieties ob- | '0 be better able than all others to stand the cold. 
tained in the same manner. tt is one of the | Among the long turnips one of the most beautilul 
best potatoes that | am eonversant with, has a, and best for the farmers is the jong navet de cam- 
fine pulp, is dry, mealy, and has a fine Savor, | pagne, rom Alsace, sometimes known as the large 
This and the Descroiziile are, I think, the only | Berlin turnip. The turnips should be dug up 
potatoes which can without too much exaggeration jand put away belore the coid weather, at least all 
be compared to the chestnut. ‘The first working | ‘hat you do not Wish to have eaten where they 
to be given to the potatoes muy be done very stund, by the sheep, which is in some instances 





aclvantageously with a harrow, dragging it trans- | Very advisable. ‘They sow generally six pouvds 
versely on the rows some ume afier pianiing, | of seed to the hectare.* 

when the shoots first begin 10 show themselves | 
above the ground ; they pass the harrow twice | 


a 


* A hectare is equal to two English aeres. 
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Carolte. Daucus carota. The exeellent quali- | point of nutritious qualities. La blanehe a collet 
ty of the carrot as forage for cattle is well known, | rose, also cultivated as a variety lor sugar, is per- 
and should render its culture in the fields rmore | haps still more valuable for eattle than the pure 
general than it is.. One of its advantages is that} white, because it is more vigorous and larger. I 
itcan make shilt without manure. A soil solt,| will mention as being one of those used in mak- 
deep, well pulverized, and that has been manured | ing comparative experiments, the Jaune blanche. 
during the previous year, suits it best. If one} The skinis yellow and the pulp is white. [tis rich 
sees fit to manure for them it is Lest to use com- | in saccharine matter and at the same time strong 
post. They sow them at any time during March, | and vigorous. When they sow the beet in rows 
April and May, and sometimes even in June, / they use six pounds of seed, and when broadcast 
according to the climate aud soil,at the rate of from eight to ten pounds per hectare. 
trom 8 to 10 pounds per hectare, either braad-cast | ) 
or in rows, which is best. ‘They cover the seed with | 
a light rake and a roller. Sometimes the carrot | 
is sown with oats, barley, flax or some other | 
spring grain, or even on the rye and wheat with | 
a rake, the success is less certain thus than when | 
sown alone. In the last case they thin them and | 
work them. They cut off the leaves as they dig | 


them up or alterwards, they then put them in 4) our geographers and naturalists. ‘The one isa 
shelter to preserve them from the cold, or if the 


— .- | very beautiful waterfall, in Franklin county, in 
soil is dry they place them in deep trenches, or in| ine state of Georgia; the other a stupendous 
a pit. Many kinds of carrots are cultivated for precipice, in Pendleton district, South Carolina. 
cattle. In England they preter the red, in Flan- : 
_— the - red, with a large top, elsewhere the | Niagara; the column of water is propelled beau- 
yellow or — Phere is some difference in the | tijuily over a perpendicular rock, and, when the 
varieties independent of the color, but all can be} stream is full, it passes down the steep withoat 
uselully employed. The yellow of Achicourt is | peine broken. 
justly a leudt ot the finest kinds, the} ‘Phe ‘Table mountain, in Pendieton district, in 
sr am f  Giaae egestas cn South Carolina, is an awful precipice of nine hun- 
>. , anle'y dred feet. Very few persons, who have once 
which was sent me from Brussels and which | cast g glimpse into the almost boundless abyss, 
seems to me very interesting to farmers; it is| can again exercise sufficient fortitude to approach 
white with a green top, and grows considerably | ihe margin of the chasm ; almost every one look- 
ro of the ground, extremely large and remarka- | ing over, involuntarily falls to the ground sense- 
bP ete Mid: Dittiie Ba alii cas less, nerveless, and helpless, and would inevitably 
; pare, Meselte. Mela vulgaris | be precipitated, and dashed to atoms, were it not 
pi eae BR! gist are excellent food for cat- 45» the measures of caution and security that 
veitiodladle hye k bah rage he — _bave always been deemed indispensable to a sale 
: y! , Purpose the Mellerave cham- | indulgence to the curiosity of the visiter or spec- 
petre on account of its great product. it requires | prop. Every one, on proceeding to the spot 
4 good soil well prepared, and that has been ma-| whence it is usual to gaze over the wonderiul 
ae 8 or Ae i pci vee deep, has in his or her imagination a linsitation, 
the culture in rows is pre(erable at the distance _ epaeesagedins Alege vee Do a agers achat reary 
of Gfieen to-eigineen inches, which is necessary the eye has been familiar. But in a moment, 
to work the intervals with the hoe or the cultivar |e eet? 2° it were, is presented to the astonished 
ior. They thin, weed and work the plants with- senses ; and the observer is instantly over whelm- 
eat billed ia a Mies to olen neta tn Tand ed. He soon recovers (rom the first surprise, and 
hades ta tax replanted in the fields when the roote in wild delirium surveys a scene which, for a time, 
: ‘ | he is unable to define by description or limitation. 
lave attained the size of the finger. At the end! _— pp stadelphia Inquirer 
of summer, when they have nearly attained their I d 
waturity, onecan gather the leaves taking those | 
Which are at the bottom and always !eaving a/ 
good bunch at the top. In October and Novem- 
ber, before the frosts, they dig up the roots, and after TRANSPLANTING THEES. 
having taken off all of the leaves and wiped off 
the dirt, they put them in a dry place, or ina pit or| Most nut-bearing trees may be as much improv- 
trenches, in the ground, covered with coarse straw, | ed by transplanting and wralting as {fruit trees are. 
to defend them from the cold and dampness. | The hickory and the chesinut may thus be made 
They can eat these roots during the whole winter. | to bear guts far better flavored and three times as 
here are many varieties of the field beet, but of large as they produce in an ancultivated state. 
Which the most esteemed and the most beautiful | In a good soil they will soon come to maturity ; 
‘8 that which grows more than half out of the | and, tor shade, fuel, or timber, the chestnut, but- 
ground, and is for that reason called Betterave sur | ternut, and hickory are not inferior to the un- 
lerre. La Betterave blanche pure, generally | productive horse-chestnut, elm, and maple. Late 
used for making sugar, deserves also to be used | in autumn or in spring is the time for transplant- 
48 food for cattle. From the interesting experi- | ing, for which and for grafting the same course 
ments related in the Annals de Roville, by Mons. | is to be pursued as with the apple or pear tree, 
Je Dombasle, it appears superior to the Betteruve | care being taken to place the roote about the same 
champétre in the proportion of two to one in| depth in the earth that they naturally grow. 
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AMERICAN WONDERS. 
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Two of the greatest natural curiosities in the 
world are to be found within the United States, 














and yet scarcely known to the best informed of 


The Tuccoa fa!l is much higher than the falls of 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 











Friday, Nov. 5, 1841. 
A Spanish slaver, the Gabriel, from Havana, has 
been “4 one by the British cruiser Acorn, and sept 
into St. Helena. Seven other slavers had before been 
sent in, and 1600 Africans, taken in them, were then 
on the island. Papers found on the Gabriel stated 
that 23 slave vessels were fitting out at Havana. 


The yellow fever has been very prevalent and fatal 
at Vicksburg and New Orleans. Natchez and Mobile 
have been very healthy through this season. 


The ship Huntress arrived at New York on Novem- 
ber 2, direct from Canton, bringing accounts 17 days 
later than those published in last week’s summary, and 
which the papers by the Huntress confirm. There 
have been no later military operations. 


The English traders in China are much dissatisfied 
with the terms of the ransom of Canton. They com- 
plain that the ransom will be paid out of their own 
money, and that the trade will fall into the hands of 
the Americans and other nations, to the injurious ex- 
clusion of the English. The English commander 
held possession of the island of Hong Kong, and had 
advertised many building lots for sale. 


The blockade of Canton had been announced just 
before the Huntress sailed. 


Florida.—The United States steamer Gen. Taylor, 
Capt. Gilham, arrived last evening from Florida. 
From a passenger we learn that Tigertail and most of 
his band, about 100 Indians, have been induced by 
Alligator to come in at Tampa—where they are safe 
under the care of Col. Worth. It will be recollected 
that Alligator is one of the Indians recently arrived in 
the territory from Arkansas, for the purpose of in- 
ducing his brethren to emigrate to that country.— 
Savannah Republican. 


Shipment of two hundred and fifty Indians, including 
Coacoochee and his entire band !—We have informa- 
mation from Tampa Bay to the 14th inst. which may 
be relied on, stating that Colonel Worth had shipped 
250 Indians to the West, including Coacoochee and 
his entire band, Hospitarkee and 85 of his band, and a 
considerable portion of Halleck’s people; and that 
arrangements are in progress for extensive and ener- 
getic winter operations, to follow up the active sum- 
mer campaign with which our present indefatigable 
commanding officer has “astonished the natives.”— 
St. Augustine News. 

In the case of the United States against the Bank 
of the United States, in the Circuit Court of the United 
States sitting at Philadelphia, in a suit to recover the 
sum of $251,243 24, retained by the bank out of the 
declared dividends upon stock owned by the United 
States, as an offset for commissions, losses, &c. in the 
negotiation of a draft of the Government upon France 
some years ago, the jury on Monday morning gave a 
verdict in favor of the United States for the amount 
claimed and costs.— Nat. Int. 


In the important suit of the United States Bank 
against Steenbergen and his alleged endorser, (Col. 
Andrew Beirne,) judgment has been given for the 
defendants. The sum in suit was very large. 


The a ship Oneida sailed from New York on 
November 2d. for France, carrying away $151,880 
in specie. | 

Benjamin Green, the famous Richmond financier, 
is now under trial. 


’ Friday, Nov. 12, 1841. 
Gen. Wingfield Scott has announced to the public, 
(through a private, but lithographed circular 
letter,) together with an exposition of his political 





opinions and principles, his ready consent to accept 
the office of president of the United States. This 
annunciation purports to have been called forth b 

many private letters, none of which are given. It is 
now in all the newspapers. If indeed Major General 
Scott’s ability to fill the exalted station were at all 
comparable to his ardor in seeking the promotion, it 
would be a dangerous and awful conjuncture, when 
the actua! and acting commander in chief of the ar- 
mies of the United States, is also in the field as an 
avowed, bold, and busy candidate for the presidency, 
But, as General Scott ts, this remarkable and singular 
movement is rather an illustration of the old fable of 
the ass kicking at the dying lion. If the opinions of 
Gen. Scott are indeed worth any thing, (which we 
do not mean to assert,) this movement would clearly 
indicate the belief, that the lion Clay is politically 
dying—and that his claims to the succession no long- 
er require respect or forbearance from the smaller 
-aspirants of his own party. 


“One of the greatest frauds practised 7 the com- 
munity by banking institutions, is the declaration of 
dividends by those that are suspended. The follow- 
ing dividends have been declared by the Philadelphia 








banks :— 
Capital. Rates. Am't. 
Southwark 250,000 3 per ct. 7,500 
Commercial, 1,000,000 3 * 30,000 
Manuf. & Mechan. 401,300 24 “ 10,032 
Western, 500,000 3 * 15,000 
Northern Liberties, 350,000 24 “ 9,250 
Moyamensing, 250,000 24 “ 6,250 
Mechanics’, 1,400,000 24 “ 35,000 
Farm. and Mechan. 1,250,000 24 “ 31,250 
Girard, 5,000,000 1 * 50,000 
$10,401,800 $194,282 


The currency issued by these banks is at 4 per 
cent. discount for specie, owing to their confessed 
inability to pay their debis, yet in the face of this de- 
claration, they come out and announce that they have 
made profit of an average of nearly 2 per cent. in 
six months, which they divide among their stockhold- 
ers. Now, one of two things is certain. If the banks 
are making money, they can afford to bear the loss 
of converting a sufficient quantity of their assets into 
active means,in order to redeem their circulating 
notes. If they are not making money, and cannot 
pay their debts, this process of ier up the capital 
among the stockholders is ‘a direct robbery of the 
creditors of the bank. An association of individuals sub- 
scribe, as in the case of the Girard Bank, $5,000,000; 
on the credit of that capital they obtain credit of the 
= and ‘of other banks; in process of time, the 

nd themselves unable to pay the debts so contracted, 
and their notes sellin the market at 4 per cent. dis- 
count. They then proceed to divide up among them- 
selves, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, the capital, 
on the strength of which they obtained credit. If 
they can divide 6 per cent., why may not they divide 
the whole, and leave the creditors to take care of 
themselves? The above banks are.all insolvent, and 
the Girard’so notoriously bad, that the stock sells at 
25, and yet the directors have the boldness to take 
$50,000 of the money that belongs to the creditors of 
the bank, and divide it among the proprietors. The 
profligacy of this proceeding can only be equalled by 
the supineness of the people that permit such a state 
of things, or the corruption of the legislature that 


permits such institutions to exist —N. ¥. Herald Mo- 
ney Article. 


A British sloop of war, Iris, has attacked a large 


ge in the Bight of Benin, and was beaten off with 
oss. 


The bank of Buffalo has finally stopped payment. 
| Of twelve banks in Buffalo a year ago, eleven 4ré 
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broken, or at least have stopped operations, and the | 
twelth is in bad credit. 


Lima, July 9th, 1841.—Between the 8th and 15th 
ultimo, a complete transformation took place through- 
out Bolivia. Gen. Santa Cruz has been proclaimed 

resident by the people and army, and a deputation 
~ been sent to Guayaquil (where he at present 
resides) to invite him to return to hig native country 
and accept the command. 

A war between Equador and Peru now appears 
inevitable, in which itis probable that Bolivia, with 
Gen. Santa Cruz at her head, will take a part, and 
Peru will be invaded from the south and north si- 
multaneously, when I conceive the fall of the odious 
Gamarra horde to be inevitable.—Jour. Com. 


The Washington Bank of this city (one of the, 
Free Banks) has been closed by an injunction from | 
the Chancellor. Its circulation is small. Jn March, 
last, it was $14,025; to redeem which, there were 
pledged with the Comptroller New York State Fives | 
to the amount of $7000 and bonds and; mortgages to 
the amount of $10,000. It has never enjoyed a large 
share of the public confidence.— Ib. 


The London packet ship Philadelphia takes $55,000 
in specie, chiefly sovereigns.—Jb. 


There are indications in various quarters showing 
that a general movement is in contemplation to urge 
a resumption of specie payments by the banks. The | 
dominant party in this state will probably think them- 
selves bound to make a stir in the matter, and we do 
not think that the whigs will offer any obstruction to 
the course which the other may choose to pursue.— 
Balt. Am. ( Bankite.) 


Oct. 14.— Our banks,—We have previously noticed 
the fact, that the Mechanics’ Bank, and the Bank of 
Augusta, were paying out their bills freely to pay for 
our staple. We have now the pleasure of announcing 
to our country friends, that all our banks have come 
to a similar determination, and the planters may there- 
fore confidently calculate on receiving a specie paying 
currency for their crops.— Aug. Sentinel. [This re- 
sult is entirely owing to the application of the « Ma- 
con specific,” or to refusing to receive any depre- 
ciated bank notes, except at their real value. We 
trust the same will be applied soon in Virginia, if the 
legislature and the banks should maintain longer the 
existing fraudulent state of suspension and deprecia- 
tion. In that case, “‘war to the knife’ against the 
banks should be the rule of action of every foe to the 
fraudulent paper systein. } 


Gen. Santa Ana has become the master of Mexi- 
co, in the recent revolution. 


It is understood that the leaders of the Houston 
party of Texas, now in power, are favorable to union 
with this country—and that the measure will be 
moved in the next session of the Texan congress. 


J. B. Terry, the teller who robbed the Farmer’s 
Bank at Danville, has been tried and acquitted without 
difficulty. We have not heard the grounds of acquit- 
tal; but as the proof was positive of his abstracting 
certain bank notes, we can only infer that the jury 
must have decided that need promises to pay are not 
money—and that when these promises are notoriously 

token, and not intended to be fulfilled, that they are 
worth nothing, and are nothing more than lies and eviden- 
ces of fraud, sanctioned by the legislature of Virginia. 

A question for lawyers. The banks of Virginia 
have forfeited their charters more than once by re- 
fusing to pay specie. Are any debts incurred to them 
4% Corporations, while thus unchartered, recoverable 
by law? 

The steam ship Great Western arrived at New 

ork on the 10th, bringing accounts from Bristol to 
October 23. The Britannia, which started on the 








There has been an insurrection in Spain. 
France is in a disturbed state. 


Thereis great excitement in the money markets, 
both of London and Paris. The state of trade is bad. 
The heavy raihs have injured the crops. and there will 
be ascarcity of wheat. There is a slight increase in 
the revenue. Cotton is steady. 


Allthe English papers are talking about: the proba- 
bility of a war, and active preparations are making 
for it.— Public Ledger. 


Philadelphia Money—There has been a great change 
for the worse within two or three days, in the discount 
on Philadelphia money, and in fact in all the money 
of Pennsylvania and that bot of New Jersey which 
remains suspended. The discount yesterday was 5 1-2 
to 6 per cent., and the brokers were quite indisposed 
to buy large sums atall. Suspension seems to be com- 
ing toacrisis. The sooner the better. Pay, or wind 
up, ought to be the only language held towards the 
banks throughout the country.—Jour. Com, | 


The rate of exchange is increasing agaiast Virginia, 
that is, the notes of our non-specie-paying banks are 
becoming still more depreciated—and that not only as 
to the specie currency of New York, but also as to 
the irredeemable paper currency of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The Virginia banks have stopped 
their heretofore regular practice of selling specie—that 
is, selling draftson New York, which is the same thing 
in effect. 


‘The movement in Philadelphia on the part of the 
strong banks in favor of resumption, will no doubt be 
successful, notwithstanding that dishonest prints, both 
in this and that city, endeavor to discourage the mea- 
sure.” * The Philadelphia Banks have now been sus- 
pended over two years, and exchange, that is the de- 

reciation of their currency, is as high nowas it was 
in November, 1839. Will the sapient Courier inform 
the public when, at this rate of improvement, ex- 
change will be at par?"—N. Y. Heruld 


[This question will apply as well to the banks of 
Virginia as to those of Philadelphia. 


On Sunday night, about midnight, fire broke out in 
a stable in Petersburg and consumed the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Powell’s Hotel, and several stables 
and smaller buildings. About 30 horses perished. 
The loss about $60,000. The remote origin of the 
fire supposed to be the drunkenness of a negro, and 
the existence of numerous low: tippling shops being 
permitted. The certain cause of the progress of the 
conflagration, is the refusal of the town to supply 
water, which migbt be done for one filth of the cost 
of this one fire—and for want of which easy supply 
the town is always in danger from fire. 


The yellow fever has ceased at New Orleans. To 
the last accounts, it was still raging at Vicksburg. 


A light-house has been constructed entirely of iron, 
in England, to be carried (im pieces) and set up at 
Moran Point, Jamaica. 

The Seminoles are continuing to come in and sur- 
render in small parties,and the total cessation of the 
war seems to be at last at hand. 


Specie to the amount of $150,000 was shipped on 
the 9th inst. from New York, by the Patrick Henry, 
for Liverpool. 


Friday, Nov. 19, 1841. 
There is an increasing uneasiness in regard to the 
bills of the western banks of New York. It is sup- 
posed that many others will follow the Bank of Buffalo 
into liquidation. 
The shocking state of affairs evinced by the report 


of the Girard Bank has astonished even the foes of 


that concern, and has much increased the anxiety in 





2lst., also arrived at Boston on the 7th. 


relation to the other banks, [of Philadelphia,] many 
of which will undoubtedly soon make assignments, no 
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other course seems to be left to them. Their funds! 
are completely locked up in unavailable and constant- 
ly depreciated assets. The banks of Baltimore seem 
to be bound hand and foot between the wants of the | 
state, city, and that stupendous shinplaster concern, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, and the financiers 

of that city have been contriving a plan for some | 
time, by which the Rail-road orders, payable only 

in city stock, which is at 15 per cent. discount, may 

be made worth par. The order fora property to be 

worth more than the property itself. Sv ridiculous a 

proposition would be a subject of amusement, were 

‘it not for the intense suffering that the people eadure 

‘under such management. 

The shipments of specie continue from this port, 
although there ean be little gained by it as the opera- 
‘tions are conducted. The cause of the shipment is 
‘however owing, in a great measure, to the continued 
suspension south, which has a great influence upon 
the bills drawn for the coming year. 

The cotton market at the south is about becoming 
brisk, and yet there are no signs of resumption on the 
part of the New Orleans banks. There has been some 
talk of resumption in different sect:ons, as usual, at this 
season of the year, in order to induce the dealers and 
manufacturers of the north to extend their usual cre- 
dit, in the hope that the currency of the south will be- 
come better. We doubt, however, if any of the suspen- 
sion banks have really entertained the idea of resump- 
tion. In Philadelphia, the banks that accepted of the 
revenue law of last winter, have an immunity for four 
years tocome, and nothing but strong expressions of 
public opinion can induce them to be honest. Their 
suspension is made the cloak for the continued disho- 
nesty of the southern banks. The trade of the south, 
as conducted by the intervention of the banks, is the 
main cause of the violent fluctuation of financial af- 
fairs.—Money Article, New York Herald. 


The suspended debt of the New Orleans banks is 
now $8,000,000. It has been accumulated mostly by 
the course of business above described, and represents 
the actual and irretrievable losses on cotton. The 
bankrupt law will extinguish the most of it, and the 
only way that the institutions can save the remainder 
of their capitals is by a prompt resumption.—Jb. 


The state of the southern currency is becoming 
every day a matter of more serious moment to the 
people of the United States. The institutions char- 
tered by state legislatures, with the privilege of issu- 
ing a paper currency, that has usurped and driven out 
the constitutional currency, have been, by most of the 
states, absolved from paying their debts, and, embold- 
ened by success, they seem each day to increase in 
audacity. The Banks of Virginia are an instance of 
this absurd and blind disregard of the iights of indi- 
viduals and the sanctity of contracts. It is well known 
that the bills of all the banks of the union come to 
this market, to a greater or less extent, in the dis- 
charge of debts due here. These bills are for the 
most part purchased by those who make that a busi- 
ness, and are sent back for redemption. The price 
at which they are bought and sold depends, like- that 
of every thing else, upon supply and demand. The 
supply depends entirely upon the movements of the 
banks themselves, and the demand during suspensions 
upon those who have indebtedness falling due to the 
banks, or those who wish to invest in southern pro- 
duce. When the banks are paying specie, the mat- 
ter regulates itself, because the bills, on being sent 
back to the bank, may be drawn in specie. These 
bills constitute a debt against the banks of the differ- 
ent sections, being transferred from the merchants to 
the banks. The banks, then, having assumed the 
debts of the dealers, refuse to pay. Their bills con- 
sequently fall to a discount, in this market, according 
to the credit of the bank. The Virginia bills were 
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within a short time, they have fallen to 64, a los 
24 per cent. on all the funds held by a ne 


here. This is a ruinous loss in a business where 


to } iscalled a good profit. Holders, in many cases 
being unwilling to submit to this loss, have directed 
their correspondents to sue out the claims for payment 


‘in specie. To counteract this,the banks of Virginia 


have boldly threatened with proscription any person 
there who should assist this movement. High-handed 
as this measure is, it will not avail them, as we are 
aware that steps have been taken to compel payment 
in specie of large sums held. This is the only way 
in which the dishonest banks can be brought to terms, 
When they are threatened, or the public mind becomes 
excited on the subject, they state that they are « pre. 
paring to resume,” and will soon do so. In this way 
they manage to stave off suits.— Jb. 


$100,000 more in specie has been recently sent by 
the bank of Chilicothe to New York. That is, this 
bank which refuses to pay specie for its notes, con. 
tinues to sell its stock of specie for the profit of 10 or 
15 per cent. which its notes are depreciated. 


On November 10th.—The Argo, for Havre, carried 
out, from New York, $129,000 in specie. The Swit- 
zerland, for England, took $80,000 in specie, on the 
12th. 

November 13ih.—The depreciation at New York of 
Virginia bank notes, (by the prices current,) was 6 
to 7 per cent. while those of North Carolina, also non- 
specie-paying, were at 4 to 44 only. 


The National Gazette says—** We learn that suits 
have been instituted by one of our citizens against 
a number of the individuals who were members of 
the Board of Directors of the Bank of the United 
States in 1839. The last dividend declared by the 
bank was in that year. The suits are understood to 
be instituted for the purpose of recovering a claim 
against the bank under a provision of its charter, 
which is as follows : 

‘** If the directors of the bank shall make any divi- 
dends which shall impair the capital stock of said 
bank, the directors consenting thereto shall be liable 
in their individual capacities to such corporation for 
the amount of the stock so divided; and each director 
present when such dividend shall be made, shall be 
adjudged to be consenting thereto, unless he forth- 
with enter his protest on the minutes of the board, 
and give public notice to the stockholders of the de- 
elaring of such dividend.” 

[Jf there be not the like provision in all bank char- 
ters, there ought to be, as it is the only rule for honest 
procedure. If the directors of the Bank of Virginia 
were subjected to it, would they not have to pay (I! 
they could) the amount of the last declared dividend? 
We earnestly hope that the directors of the United 
States Bank may be made to feel the full force of this 
provision of the charter.—Ep. F. R.] 


Bank directors, look out!—‘ An indictment for 4 
high misdemeanor has been brought by the grand Jury 
of the superior court against the president of the 
Western Bank of Georgia, for the refusal of the bank 
to pay specie. There is a provision of the charter 
of that bank, which declares that the bank shall not 
at any time refuse to pay specie, and that upon such 
refusal the charter shall be forfeited. There is also 
section of the penal code, which provides, that if any 
bank officer shall violate any provision of the charter 
he shall be indicted for a high misdemeanor.” —Pu0- 
Ledger. 


Friday, November 26, aoe 
The steam ship Caledonia arrived at Boston on = 
18th from Liverpool in 14 days, bringing accounts * 
days later. 


A great fire occurred on the night of the 30th 
in the Tower of London—from historical association 
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the most venerable and the most architectural monu- 
ment in England. The jewels of the crown were 

jaced in imminent jeopardy by the catastrophe, and 
the fire was with great difficulty prevented extending 
to the arsenal. The armory, which was consumed, 
contained about 300,000 muskets, and the loss, with 


the cost of rebuilding that part of the structure, will 
exceed £400,000. 


A stupendous fraud has been discovered in the issue 
of exchequer bills, which appears to have been con- 
tinued for several years, and so far as had appeared 
amounted to about £350,000. The cotton market 
remained without any material alteration. There is 
no later news from “China. The Lords of the Trea- 
sury have authorized the admission of the rough rice 
from the United States at 1d. per quarter. It is said 
that the Irish peasantry will this year be exposed to 
ihe terrible calamity of a failure of the potato crop. 
it is also known that the wheat and.oat crops are one 
third below the average, and the price of meat is 
rising on account of a distemper among the cattle. 
The abortive attempt in Spain had been completely 
crushed. A conspiracy had been detected at Brussels, 
anda quantity of armsand ammunition seized. ‘The 
ultimate object of the conspirators was variously re- 
ported—some alleging that it was a “eg others 
a restoration of the Dutch dynasty.— Pudlic Ledger. 


All the banks of Buffalo, except a “red dog” one, 
have exploded, and a general suspension is anticipated 
inthe Western New York Banking system. The 
currency of Western New York has , a ruined by 
the mismanagement of the present state government. 
In the old ‘‘infected district” both the state banking 
systems, (the ‘*safety fund” and the “free bank- 
ing”) have now exploded and become mere wrecks. 
Throughout the last summer and autumn, up to the 
day they blew up, these banks had been sustained 
by the state government, merely for political pur- 
poses—and they are now permitted to fall to pieces and 
tocheat the hard working community, solely to em- 
barrass the next legislature. From the time of Rath- 
bun, who is now expiating his forgeries in Auburn 
State Prison, up to the present day, the banking, polli- 
tical and commercial system of Western New York 
has been terribly demoralizing. We see its results in 
such spectacles as Rathbun in Auburn, Mitchell in 
the court of sessions, and a general suspension of all 
the Buffalo banks, and the probable downfal of many 


now standing up like drunken men, in that region.— 
N. Y. Her. 


*Gen. Santa Ana is now undisputed master of 
Mexico. Having put down all opposition by military 
force, he was elected president of the republic of 


Mexico by a junta of his own appointment. This | 


8a very convenient and quiet mode of election, and 
Well suited for such a republic as Mexico. 


The authorities of the New Orleans banks have 
had a formal meeting, and resolved that it was expe- 
“lent to resume specie payments a year hence!!! 

hey might as well have fixed upon the day of judg- 
ment, which will be full as early as these or any other 
anks will voluntarily resume payment. But though 
We have no faith in any voluntary resumption by the 
en or even of their being ever compelled thereto by 

legislative power alone, in Virginia or elsewhere, 
yetthere are numerous and strong indications of re- 
— being speedily compelled by the popular 
he » acting authoritatively on the government and 
vpally onthe banks, to force a return to resumption 
noe) ments. The question of early resumption is 
re and for the first time, fully before the public, 

“rs where, and especially in Virginia. The bankite 
ad ‘papers, are clamoring for continued suspension— 

even some others that claim to be for resumption, 

Bat or postponing it for nearly another year more. 

Whatever the banks and the legislative power 
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may choose, they cannot much longer maintain the 
reign of dishonesty in an irredeemable and deprecia- 
ted paper currency, after its being borne for nearly 
five years. We love especially to copy truths on this 
subject from bankite newspapets, when such rare 
opportunities occur. The last mail brings something 
in this way from our friends the editors of the Rich- 
mond Compiler and the Augusta Chronicle. The 


former say—‘* There has *been such a continuation of 


abuse of banking, of erroneous legislation with re- 
gard to it, and such a succession of disappointments 
of just expectations, that we may well wonder that 
the condition of things is not worse than it is. No- 
thing but the indomitable spirit and recuperative 











energies of our country could have sustained it so 
well under such trying events.” And the latter say — 
‘‘ Our observation of Georgia legislation on the sub- 
ject of banks and currency, has satisfied us long since, 
that in the main, the currency is better when the 
Legislature has least to do with it, for the body is 
composed, generally of such a mass of ignorance and 
stupidity, on all subjects connected with banking and 
currency, that a majority of them have not sufficient 
capacity to profit by the plainest lessons of expe- 
rience.” Now we heartily concur in these opinions, 
and to the application of each one to both the legisla- 
tures referred to. And when it is considered that almost 
every thing done by both legislatures in regard to 
banks, and especially for the last five years, has been 
to sustain and pamper them with exclusive privileges, 
and to indulge their offences and pardon their iniquities, 
failures and frauds on the ¢ommunity—and that al- 
most nothing has yet been done to restrain their evils 
or to punish their misdeeds, the legislators and banks 
could scarcely be more strongly condemned than in 
the above quoted words of bankite editors. 


‘« There was some hope that the legislature of Vir- 
ginia would have compelled a resumption within the 
limits of that state, but the example of New Orleans 
will now be made the pretext for continuing to shave 
the public with depreciated paper, under the pretence 
of cajling itexchange. The banks will now without 
scruple ship their specie to New York, and buy up 
their own paper at as high rates of discount as _possi- 
ble. This can be done in two ways; one is to keep 
an agent here for the purpose of using the funds of 
the banks maturing in this city for the direct purchase 
of the money, as it is offered in Wall street by those 
who bring it or receive it as aremittance from the 
South. The other is, instead of paying the bills in 
Specie, when presented at their counters, they ship 
their specie to the agent here and sell bills drawn 
against it at ten to fifleen per cent. premium, which 
is in fact buying their own bills at their own counters 
at 15 per cent. discount. Intelligent men are found 
who submit to this robbery, and innocently complain 
of the “high rate of exchange.” The bank officer 
laughs in his sleeve, and condoles with him on the 
‘*herd times,” and joins him in cursing ‘Captain 
Tyler for vetoing the bank,” and sometimes persuades 
him that the high rate of exchange is because the 
New York banks ** won’t suspend.” ‘The man pays 
his 15 per cent. shave, and gces off, satisfied that no- 
thing but universal bankruptcy can restore the currency. 
So credulons are the southern people. Year after 
year they permit themselves to be plundered on the 
shallowest pretences. The banks send their specie 
to New York. It accumulates here and goes to Eu- 
rope. The banks then say they cannot resume, be- 
cause the specie is leaving them.”—WN. Y. Ler. 


Pork.—The American publishes this morning a let- 
terfrom Kanawha, (Va.) which says that there are 
about 20 or 25,000 hogs on the road leading from 
Owensville, Kentucky, to Charlestown, Kanawha ; and 
about 8 or 10,000 on the road from Point Pleasant to 


that place. 


























Some 5 or 6,000 have passed through that 
Price in Charlestown, 


village to the eastern markets. 
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$3,00 per hundred, cash. The number of hogs 
brought this fall to Virginia, will, it is supposed, be 
larger than in any year for the last four or five. 


The Pittsburgh Daily American of the 8th. instant, 
says, ‘‘ we are told upon good authority, that pork can 
now be contracted for, in the interior of Indiana, for 
$1,50 per 100 pounds.” 


Specie on the move.—The Chilicothe (Ohio) Adver- 
tiser states that the bank of Chilicothe, last week, 
shipped between sixty and one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in specie to New York. 

Large sums have ulso lately been drawn from St. 
Louis, (Missouri.) These shipments, from points so 
remote, indicate the imperious character of the 
foreign demand for coin, and are equally demonstrative 
of the ruinous nature of the trade in which the coun- 
try is engaged.— Baltimore Patriot, ( Bankite.) 


The specie still leaving the country. The ship 
Switzerland from New York took out $89,000 in 
specie for England. On the 15th inst. $30,000 went 
by the Sheffield. The Great Western, detained for 
the 23d, had engaged (on the 17th) nearly $500,000 
mostly in gold. The Boston carried out $100,000 ; 
The Francis the First took $109,000 for Havre; 
making for one week, $739,000 shipped to Europe. 
The New York Herald adds,—‘“* The Bank of Chi- 
licothe, Ohio, has recently sent about $150,000 [spe- 
cie} to this city, for the purpose of drawing against at | 
10 per cent. premium for its own bills. It is in this | 
way that specie is driven from the interior, to this city, 
by the presence of irredeemable paper, and from this 
city flows off to Europe.” —Money Art. N. Y. H. | 


The Union Bank of Mississippi has assigned its ef- 
fects for the benefit of its creditors. Messrs. James 
Elliot, Charles Scott and C. W. Clifton are the As- 
signees, and are the President, the Cashier, and the | 
Attorney of the institution! The salaries voted them | 
are $4000 per annum each. The movementis said to | 
be a collusion between the officers anda few of the | 








directors, and the object to plunder the bank of its | 
valuable assets. Much exasperation is evinced rela- | 
tive to the matter.— Ph. Ledg. : 


In addition to Maryland and Georgia, the more | 
recent elections of Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York 
and Michigan have gone by large majorities in favor 
of the loco-foco party, (we know not by what other | 
name to designate it, in the present strange condition | 
of parties.) These results are a sure indication of | 
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the triumphant majorities being opposed to the re. 
establishment of the United States Bank. Perhaps 
also, they may be taken as evidence of as general . 
feeling adverse to the whole fraudulent banking system, 
But this we sill fear to believe, and can not trust any 
existing party for that extent of honesty. 

The last elections, those of Mississippi, go sti} 
further. The issue was made upon the policy of 
paying or not paying the state bonds, or public debt 
and the anti-bond men are triumpkant. It is adeplora. 
ble thing that any people or government, however 
cheated and abused in the manner of forming the 
debts, (as Mississippi undoubtedly was cheated,) 
should deny their obligation. Butitis one of the 
legitimate results of the fraudulent paper credit sys. 
tem, in its worst operation; and this refusal of 
Mississippi to pay her debts will be followed by other 
of the most debt-burdened and bank cheated states, 
Pennsylvania and Florida will follow the example— 
and probably Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, if not 
more. The public credit of all the states will be 
deeply affected. 


Ata large political meeting in New Orleans, on 
November 13th, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously—* Resolved, that we consider the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the banks of this state 
as having cominenced in perfidy, and as being eenti- 
nued in fraud ; that the late determination on the part 
of the banks not to resume until the first of November 
1842, is considered by this meeting as a_ violation of 
common honesty, equally injurious to the moral cha- 
racter and commercial interest of our city.”~--Char- 
leston Mercury. 


Benjamin Green, the great Richmond financier was 
acquitted upon his last trial. He was remanded to 
jail, to be tried upon the more than twenty still re- 
No doubt he will be cleared 
on all; but at the same rat: of progress, he will be 
forty yearS under trial. We would advise the losers 
of the half million (the stock-holders of the Virginia 


| Bank) to diop Green and Dabney, and to sue the 


then directors of the bank, who could scarcely escape 
paying the legal penalty of double each suiter’s los# 
by the defalcation. See the general banking law. 





As the furnishing a “Summary of News” was 
commenced with and principally for the issue of the 
weekly form of the Farmers’ Register, so the two will 
cease together with this number. 
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